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p Scheme and to make recommendations with regard to :—(r1) Its future 

pe, the provisions which it should contain, and the means by which it 

ly be made solvent and self-supporting; and (2) The arrangements 
hh should be made outside the scheme for the unemployed who are 
ble of, and available for, work. 


Tn Royal Commission happened to present its long-awaited 
“Majority and minority Reports—for the Interim Report of 1931 
“allowed no hope of unanimity—just as the House of Commons 
s entering on a three days’ debate of the unemployment 
blem ; and yet the oral and printed discussions hardly 
touched at any point. For the House was urgently concerned to 
scover remedies for unemployment as it exists to-day, and the 
it thing to notice about unemployment insurance is that, how- 
tt well designed and administered, it can never remedy unem- 
ment ; in fact, experience gives only too much reason to fear 
that it may aggravate it. The questions ‘ set ’ to the Commission 
| {quoted above) show that it was not concerned with the reasons 
Vor. CXII—No. 670 641 PP 
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why millions of men and women have no work, or how to find it 
for them. Its position was that of a doctor called late in the day 
to a chronic case, to prescribe measures for keeping up the 
patient’s strength and making him as comfortable as might be, 
but not to deal with the causes or cure of his malady. Yet a 
doctor in such case cannot do his best for the patient by simply 
treating the symptoms and ignoring the disease, because treat- 
ment thus blindly applied may do serious harm. The Govern- 
ments of the last ten years had entirely lost sight of the 
extent to which the rapid increase in the rates of payment to 
unemployed persons and the progressive relaxation of the con- 
ditions of entitlement might do harm, piling fresh burdens 
on weakened industries and so contracting still further their 
power of giving employment ; and making unemployment itself 
to large numbers of individuals a not unattractive status to 
attain and preserve. In judging the proposals now made for a 
new insurance scheme to replace that which neglect of all such 
considerations has ruined, it is essential to have some regard to 
the nature of the industrial disease of which unemployment is the 
external symptom ; and it is not surprising that, with different 
views obtaining on that point, there should be irreconcilable 
differences between the majority and minority of the Commission. 
The majority Report explores at considerable length the 
nature and causes of the present unemployment, and the re- 
actions of its endowment on the state of employment. It 
distinguishes two elements: (a) widely distributed intermittent 
unemployment, and (6) chronic concentrated unemployment ; 
the former corresponding roughly to the trade-cycle phenomena 
and seasonal fluctuations, while the latter is found in certain 
industries which, after great expansion in war, have shrunk far 
below their former peace development, other contributory causes 
being labour-saving inventions, loss of markets, and the failure of 
costs to conform to price movements. With a slightly different 
analysis, we may distinguish three ‘layers’ of unemployment 
now superimposed : the trade cycle and other wave movements ; 
the chronic unemployment in some of our old-established in- 
' dustries before 1929, when other leading industrial countries 
were strikingly prosperous; and the catastrophic slump which 
started in that year in America and has progressively hindered not 
only international exchange of products across the wire entangle- 
ments of tarifis, quotas and exchange restrictions, but also the 
exchange of primary and manufactured products in such a great 
area of internal free trade as the United States. Our insurance 
scheme of 1911 was designed to cope with the first layer only; 
happy-go-lucky extension of it to the second layer overstrained 

- it, and the final slump would have caused a crash but for the 
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emergency measures of the autumn of 1931. We began in 1911 
with weekly contributions from employed man, employer, and the 
State of 24d., 24d., and 1§d. respectively, in selected industries 
with some 2} million workers. Benefit was limited to one week 
for every five contributions paid and to a maximum of fifteen 
weeks in a year, the rate for man, wife, and two children being 7s. 
a week only, as for a single man. By 1914, the Fund had a 
balance of some £3 millions. In 1930, contributions were 74, ° 
(man), 8d. (employer), and 74d, (State), while benefit to the 
typical family was 30s. a week (in spite of a steep price fall), with 
practically no limit to its duration ; and the scheme covered some 
13 millions of workers, with a rapidly rising percentage of unem- 
ployment. In spite of the emergency measures of 1931, raising 
contributions, reducing benefit rates, and reintroducing time 
limits, the end of that financial year saw an accumulated debt 
of {115 millions on the Fund, and an unemployed list of nearly 
3 millions. It cannot be said that the insurance scheme, in its 
expanded form, broke down, for it was never tried under con- 
ditions which could possibly be spoken of as ‘insurance.’ These 
figures are of course no proof that raising benefits stimulates 
unemployment ; but they show that successive Governments 
have thoroughly tried out the poultice treatment, and they 
afford a striking illustration of the saying that /’appetit vient en 
mangeant. 

It is not possible to estimate what proportion of present unem- 
ployment pertains to each of the three layers ; but, so far as we 
can now see ahead, the first layer is a permanent phenomenon of 
trade activity, though good management should enable the cycle 
to be damped down ; the third layer, it may be hoped, the world 
will find some means to avoid repeating in future. The middle 
layer, peculiar to this country while industry elsewhere was in 
full blast, threatens also to be permanent unless its roots are cut 
out. It is primarily a phenomenon of what the Report terms 
‘loss of competitive effectiveness,’ connected with the elementary 
fact that an industry will employ more labour at a lower than at a 
higher wage level ; so that, whatever the level of general pros- 
perity, any given intensity of unemployment can be produced by 
labour putting a sufficiently high valuation on its services in 
production. The employer is then driven to attempt to regain 
competitive effectiveness by using more and better machinery and 
less labour, and we have a self-boosting lay-out for the production 
of unemployment. Between 1924 and 1930, while wages were 
practically pegged, wholesale prices fell from 100 to 66 and the 
cost of living index from 100 to 88, transferring some hundreds of 
millions annually of the national income from the entrepreneur 
to the wage-earner in the shape of higher real wages, and making 
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industry unprofitable on a vast scale. This has been well 
described as the refusal of labour to employ capital ; and, though 
not the only factor, is the great central fact in the genesis of our 
second layer of unemployment. 

In the autumn of 1930 the intractability of the disease and its 
zapid increase as the slump spread, led to a three-party Conference 
to take the salvation of industry out of the field of party politics ; 
but the Conference never reported, and there is no published 
account of what happened at it. The terms of reference to the 
Royal Commission, which was then appointed to take over the 
problem, suggest that some common ground had been found, for 
they instructed the Commission to assume the existence of a 
scheme of insurance and of too much unemployment for it to 
carry ; and indicated, as the lines of reconstruction, insurance so 
far as it could be made solvent and other provision for those left 
outside. There was thus, for the Commission, no question of 
abandoning insurance against unemployment as impracticable 
or of continuing the poultice treatment regardless of financial 
limitations. The minority Report now published refuses to accept 
these instructions, controverts all the most important arguments 
and recommendations of the majority, and declares roundly that 
the risk is uninsurable ; that no scheme can be acceptable that 
does not extend its benefits to all genuinely unemployed persons, 
including the industries now excluded; that, beyond small 
contributions from employer and employed to preserve the 
epithet ‘contributory,’ the Exchequer should bear the whole 
cost ; and that benefits restored to the maximum scale of 1930, 
irrespective of price levels or anything else, should be a statutory 
right for all, without means test or time limit. In short, the 
basic conceptions of the relation of the State to individuals to be 
found in this notable document contradict those to which the 
nation asa whole adheres, and are totally unrelated to the realities 
of our present situation. It is accordingly not proposed to 
discuss them further here. The majority Report itself covers 
374 pages, full of detail ; and in the absence of the usual summary 
of principal recommendations—for the five pages of ‘ Conclusions 
and Recommendations ’ are but an index—this article can do no 
more than survey the salient features of the ground, notice the 
roads closed to the Commission ‘ by order,’ and indicate the 
choices they have made of those left open. 

Attempts have been made to deduce the characteristics of the 
future scheme by exegesis from the term‘ insurance.’ Thus, the 
Blanesburgh Committee of 1927, with fire insurance practice in 
mind, made the fatal deduction that as ‘ it is the damage done by 
the fire, and not the number of premiums paid, which settles the 
compensation payable,’ no relation should exist between the 
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benefit an unemployed individual may draw and the number of 
contributions to his credit. The present Report deduces various 
features, such as that the major part of the cost must be borne by 
the potential beneficiaries and their employers ; that receipt of 
benefits is conditional on payment of contributions by the 
beneficiary ; that the title to benefit on the occurrence of the 
misfortune insured against is subject to whatever conditions the 
scheme may impose. On one ground or another, the minority 
challenge all these propositions either as not being essential to 
‘insurance ’ or as unsuitable to an unemployment scheme ; and 
conclude, with some force, that ‘ all parties will continue to assert 
the various definitions of insurance that happen to suit the 
particular provisions they are advocating.’ We may be unable 
to define an elephant, but know one when we see it; and the 
various features at which the majority arrive, each on relevant 
practical grounds, collectively form a scheme which may properly 
be described as ‘insurance.’ In substance, they take the present 
rates of contribution of the three parties (10d. each) as being the 
highest practicable, and so limit the benefits to be paid, in amount 
and duration, as to keep the Fund solvent on an assumption 
(3 millions unemployed) which is greatly in advance of earlier 
assumptions and tolerably safe on the experience of the past year. 
As it is impossible to distinguish the three layers of unemploy- 
ment in such a way as to exclude one or more of them from the 
scheme in actual working, its liabilities must be limited by 
another method —namely, the ratio rule, explained below. When 
the individual has reached his limit of benefit, he is ‘ out of 
insurance’ and comes into an entirely different scheme of ‘ Un- 
employment Assistance,’ based on ascertainment of the needs of 
his household and any means he possesses, as described further 
on. Taking the principal features of the Insurance Scheme :— 
Flat or Differential Rates for Different Industries —The pro- 
portions of unemployment in different industries vary very widely, 
so that if all industries pay the same contributions and draw the 
same rates of benefit, the bad risks are very largely carried by 
a tax upon the good. The portworkers’ (docks) industry in the 
years 1921-29 brought £6 millions into the insurance fund and 
took {22 millions out of it. At the other end of the scale, in a 
period of four years before 1931 the distributive trades brought 
in a yearly average of £6 millions and took out an average of 
£3 millions. To oblige the Fund to carry such liabilities at flat 
rates is like asking a fire office to insure the crowded wooden 
- chalets of a Swiss mountain village at the same rate as an isolated 
fireproof building. The scientific remedy for this is clearly to fix 
different rates of contribution and/or benefit for different industries 
according to the incidence of unemployment ; and Sir William 
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Beveridge (of whom it may be said colloquially that what he does 
not know about unemployment insurance will go in a nutshell) 
made suggestions to the Commission for differentiating between 
different industries in this way, and even between different 
individuals ; but after exploring the administrative difficulties 
arising out of demarcation of the several industries and the 
frequency with which individuals would cross whatever boundaries 
are fixed, the Commissioners pronounce the plan ‘ impracticable, 
though attractive in theory.’ Their further objection, that low- 
wage industries with high unemployment, if grouped by them- 
selves, could not pay sufficient contributions to secure adequate 
benefits, is creditably humane, but may remind the low-risk 
industries (which have to foot the bill) of the local magnate who, 
‘ of his great bounty, built a bridge at the expense of the county.’ 
But another feature, designed primarily for the solvency of the 
fund as a whole, mitigates this defect in practice, namely : 

Restoration of the Ratio Rule.—Limits to the period of benefit 
- like those of 1911, by regulating the individual’s power of suction 
in the interest of the Fund, also control (though they do not 
remove) the power of a specially thirsty industry (like the dockers) 
to drain off more than its share. In the great extension of the 
scheme after the war, the original limits of one week’s benefit for 
five contributions and fifteen weeks in the year were gradually 
widened and finally (as already noted) declared by the Blanes 
burgh Committee to be wrong in principle and abolished, with the 
result that, as the Government Actuary has said, the benefit 
became a pension. The action taken last year on the Commission’s 
interim report restored a yearly limit of twenty-six weeks’ benefit, 
but not a ratio rule. The Commission now recommends an 
ingenious combination of the two checks, giving the man with a 
good employment record better treatment than the man who just 
qualifies, by keeping him longer on insurance benefit : thirteen 
weeks in a year to anyone showing thirty contributions in two 
years, and additional weeks at the rate of one for every ten 
contributions in the last five years less the average weeks of benefit 
drawn yearly in that period. This gives the man with a ‘ best 
possible’ record a maximum of thirty-nine weeks instead of 
twenty-six. 

Differentiation for Wage Level.—Differential rates of contribu- 
tion and benefit, if barred in relation to unemployment risk, might 
still be possible in relation to higher and lower wages, which 
accustom people to different standards of living during employ- 
ment and make what is a liberal subvention for the lower- 
standard man an acute pinch for the higher. In the German 
system theve are as many as eleven wage groups, the contribution 
and benefit rates rising as the wage scale is ascended. There are, 
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of course, administrative difficulties here also, notably at the 
start a complete absence of statistics for incidence of unemploy- 
ment at different wage levels. The Commission finds the prin- 
ciple right, but postpones its adoption under the rule against 
swapping horses in mid-stream. The point has (as we shall see) a 
certain bearing on the question of savings under the means test. 
Scope of the Insurance Scheme.—The original scheme made 
elaborate provisions enabling special industries to contract out 
of the general scheme and frame schemes of their own ; also for 
employing trade unions with out-of-work benefit schemes of their 
own to act as agents in paying Government benefit, and other 
ideas aimed at making employers and workers feel that the Fund 
was their property and giving them a live interest in protecting 
it; but these features disappeared almost completely when the 
scheme was extended to cover all industries with certain specified 
exceptions. Only two special schemes (for the very special 
‘industries ’» of banking and insurance) exist to-day, and the 
Commission, convinced of the general impracticability of differ- 
ential schemes, is against any restoration of contracting-out, but 
would retain the two schemes in being. There are other great 
industries (agriculture, domestic service and, to some extent, rail- 
ways) which are outside the general scheme and have no scheme 
of their own, because of the special. conditions of life in them, 
The Commission, after re-examining the position at length, finds 
that railway workers should continue to be exempted after three 
years’ service, as being then sure of permanent employment ; 
but if a substantial proportion of unemployment obtains in fact, 
the whole industry should be brought into the general scheme. 
Agricultural unemployment is growing, but the general scheme 
would be unsuitable for it, especially in view of the present high 
rates of employers’ and workers’ contributions. The Com- 
mission’s examination of the question once more confirms previous 
decisions in favour of exclusion, but it considers that in this very 
special and important case the possibility of a special scheme 
should be further explored. Domestic service, just because it 7s 
domestic and not industrial, should remain outside. The dock 
industry is in the general scheme, with disastrous results to the 
Fund, and forms a strong case for a special scheme, were it not 
for the administrative difficulties such schemes involve. It 
appears that numbers of dockers are still able, owing to the 
special conditions of their work, so to alternate spells of piece work 
with absenteeism as to acquire and retain the paying status of 
partial unemployment i in addition to high weekly earnings. The 
system of engaging labour in this industry, i in spite of all that has 
been said about decasualisation, still requires reform and special 
control ; and the Commission concludes (rather lamely) that if 
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anomalies are still found to exist under the new scheme, the 
choice lies between facing the acute difficulties of making a special 
scheme and the confession of failure involved in simple exclusion 
from insurance. 

Juveniles.—The age of entry into insurance (now sixteen years) 
should be advanced to meet the normal school-leaving age (now 
fourteen), those continuing full-time education being credited 
with (imaginary) contributions to the Fund, lest education should 
appear as a manifest hardicap in later life. 

Rates of Benefit.—The average reduction of about I1 per cent. 
under the interim Report would have reduced the rates for single 
adults from 17s. (man) and 15s. (woman) to 15s. and 13s. respec- 
tively. The May Committee called for a 20 per cent. cut all 
round. The Government decision limiting so-called ‘ sacrifice’ 
to 10 per cent. as a maximum, arrived at on political grounds 
without reference to the position of the Fund, left the rates at 
15s. 3d. and 13s. 6d. The Commission repeats its former recom- 
mendation of 15s. and 13s. ‘ unless there should be a further fall 
in cost of living or of the general wage level.’ Taking 1924 = 100, 
the cost of living index, 84 when these rates were first recom- 
mended and 83°5 when the reductions were actually made, was 
on November 1, 81°5. The general wage index has fallen from 
96°75 in September 1931 to 95. The actuarial member of the 
Commission (Mr. Trouncer), in view of the general failure to 
reduce the burden on the Exchequer, would (among other pro- 
posed economies noticed below) further reduce the adults’ rates 
by 1s. a week at once (making 14s. and 12s.) and the juveniles’ 
rates by 6d. These proposals seem to be thoroughly justified, 
and indeed called for, from the point of view of the Fund ; but 
there may be difficulties in what might be represented as a breach 
of the 10 per cent. pledge—another illustration of how political 
exigencies interfere with the application of business principles to 
public concerns. 

These, with many other valuable recommendations in detail, 
form the framework of the new insurance scheme, now to be set 
up and kept clear of such political liberalities as scuttled its 
predecessor. The general financial results are dealt with later, 
but it may here be noticed that continuity is preserved by a 
provision that the new scheme should accept an initial handicap 
of one third of the accumulated debt (£115 millions) of the old. 
Of this total, to be funded in the form of an annuity of £44 millions 
for sixty-five years, two-thirds should be shouldered by the 
Exchequer and {1} millions yearly should be found by the 
Fund. 

Any scheme drawn up to meet the conditions of to-day must 
obviously require frequent readjustment of details to meet future 
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changes ; and perhaps the most valuable of all the Commission’s 
tecommendations is the constitution of a Statutory Commission 
to keep the scheme and its fund under constant review. The 
Minister of Labour, retaining full responsibility to Parliament, 
should have delegated to him wide (though limited) powers to 
make, without fresh legislation, necessary alterations in the 
scheme. If he initiates, he must consult the Commission before 
deciding. The Commission may also propose to the Minister new 
orders or regulations at any time, and should report to him 
annually on the position of the Fund and any measures necessary 
to keep it solvent. Whichever side initiates, the Minister should 
communicate to Parliament, within a stated interval, the views 
of the Commission and his action thereon. The fact that since 
1920 the Minister has had important delegated powers to alter the 
scheme so as to keep the Fund solvent ‘ if the Treasury so direct,’ 
and that no use has ever been made of them, shows that some 
such provision is necessary to ensure Government action. These 
recommendations accord with the principles laid down by the 
recent Committee on Ministers’ Powers, and it may be hoped that 
the last has now been heard of the crusade to reassert ‘ the rule of 
law’ against the supposed sinister design of our ‘ Triumphant 
Bureaucracy ’ to erect a ‘New Despotism.’ The complicated 
details of modern social legislation can be neither adequately dis- 
cussed before enactment, nor kept in touch with new develop- 
ments, by the ordinary processes of legislation and the law courts ; 
and delegation of powers to the Executive, under proper safe- 
guards, is essential to efficiency, and especially to economy. The 
inexcusable waste of millions by delay in correcting the grossest 
legalised abuses (‘ anomalies ’) in the working of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts under ‘ the rule of law ’—waste that a civil 
servant of average ability would have been perfectly capable of 
stopping at once—is a never-to-be-forgotten case in point. 

The same statutory Commission would have similar duties and 
powers in connexion with the relief scheme for those outside 
insurance—the second part of the Royal Commission’s reference— 
to which we now come. 

A scheme of ‘ unemployment assistance,’ intermediate between 
insurance and the Poor Law machinery for the relief of destitution, 
is unavoidable, because, after the practically limitless transitional 
benefit which has been so long (and so foolishly) paid at full 
insurance rates to those who have fallen out of insurance, it is 
impossible now to relegate these persons to the provisions of the 
Poor Law, though there are numbers of the workless, equally 
deserving, who, having never been insured, have had to rely on 
that ‘ public assistance.’ As long as we could pretend that 
transitional benefit came out of an insurance fund to which the 
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insured had contributed when they could, we could give some sort 
of reason for denying equal treatment to people who had never 
been asked to pay contributions. But now that the transitionals 
are a separate flock, paying nothing and drawing assistance 
direct from taxes and rates, the fact that they had once been 
insured no longer justifies such preferential treatment ; so that 
the intermediate scheme must be extended to all otherwise 
qualified unemployed workers, irrespective of their insurance 
history. It is an unfortunate result, in our present sorry financial 
plight ; and there is no certainty that we can refuse further 
extensions. | 

Next come two questions about the ‘ Means Test’: (1) are 
the private possessions of the unemployed to be completely 
ignored in determining what assistance from public funds they 
need when their contract of insurance no longer runs? And, if 
not, (2) on what basis and to what extent are they to be taken 
into account? For the first question, take an actual case: a 
single woman has £1700 invested, with dividends of {60 a year; 
is she to have all her needs met, as if she were penniless, out of 
taxes falling on many persons far worse off than she is? To this 
question there can be only one answer. The case taken is 
exceptional ; but cases of substantial private property among 
the unemployed are quite common. There must be discovery of 
means. Until its merits in raising grievances against the Govern- 
ment had been grasped, this necessity was accepted by practical 
men of all parties and needs no argument ; the agitation worked 
up against it is insincere. In the House of Commons on Novem- 
ber 9 an ex-Minister backed his protest by saying that ‘ working 
people do not save for the income they get on savings, but for a 
rainy day.’ Is prolonged unemployment, then, to reckon not as 
a rainy day but as a chance of making hay while the sun shines? 

The second question is complicated and difficult ; and in the 
past year, for want of central guidance, different local authorities 
have answered it in too many different ways ; now that the right 
hand knows so well what the left hand is doing, only substantial 
uniformity of principles can avoid grievances. The Commission 
has taken leading classes of ‘ means’ likely to come in, and various 
possible relationships of the individuals composing the household, 
and has brought to bear such considerations as the encouragement 
of thrift, the necessity of making it worth while to secure supple- 
mentary earnings, the fact that members of a household who are 
themselves earning have a clear claim to appropriate to their own 
needs and satisfactions a fair proportion of their earnings before 
bringing them into hotchpot for the benefit of unemployed 
members. The conclusions it reaches are stated in the form of 
definite rules for typical cases : e.g., that if cash savings are below 
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{50 they should go free, while if above that figure, the first {50 
should contribute 1s. a week and thereafter each complete £25 a 
further Is., up to £300, beyond which no assistance should be 
given in normal cases. At this rate, a man with £250 bringing in 
4 per cent. would begin to reduce his capital at the rate of only {13 
in the first year. So long as we maintain flat rates of contribution 
for the whole range of wage levels, we leave the highly paid worker 
in employment ample means from which to accumulate private 
reserves to supplement his provision for a rainy day; and too 
much tenderness, at the taxpayer’s expense, displayed in obviating 
the use of these reserves when the occasion arrives, is misplaced. 
The Government’s formula, in its financial resolution on this 
scheme (1s. for each {25 up to £300, with immunity for the first 
£25), differs only in taking 1s. a week when the total lies between 
{25 and {50. If, as is held by high authority, the existence of 
substantial insurance benefit (to which the worker contributes 
only one-third) for a first period of unemployment tends unduly 
to stiffen the resistance of labour to reductions of money wages 
when prices and profits are falling, and so to encourage unemploy- 
ment, statutory provisions to enable a man to come through a 
further ten years or more without exhausting his savings must 
have a like effect. 

The deductions for ‘means’ fall to be made, not from fixed 
rates of assistance applying everywhere, but from a special 
assessment of the needs of each household, arrived at by local 
investigation and taking account of local rents, prices and other 
conditions. The assessing officer must of course have in his mind 
some guide scale, and this the Commissioners think will be 
provided by experience already gained in dealing with Poor Law 
and unemployment cases. Variations for local conditions will, 
and ought to, exist; but under the central guidance of the 
Ministry of Labour they should be kept within limits representing 
real economic differences. Under this plan, the level which unem- 
ployment assistance should reach in relation to insurance benefit is 
not capable of precise statement, but the Commission indicates, 
as guide-lines, that there should be some advantage on the side of 
insurance, and that ‘ it will conform to the public interest and the 
general desire that the standards should be as high as is consistent 
with the limits imposed by economic necessities.’ But as it also 
states that ‘ wherever possible the conditions of the insurance 
scheme should be adjusted to yield benefit at a higher rate than 
relief ; and this is a factor to be borne in mind in determining the 
finances of the insurance scheme,’ we are left without any fixed 
datum point and, alas! with a lead in the direction opposite to 
economy. 

Should the assessment of needs and the investigation of means 
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be conducted by a new staff, local but belonging to the Ministry 
of Labour, or by the existing staffs of local authorities, accustomed 
to similar (though not identical) tasks ? The Commission chooses 
the latter alternative, but would have a new Unemployment 
Assistance Committee of the local authority, formed to direct the 
work, distinct from the Public Assistance Committee and under 
the guidance of the Ministry of Labour. These administrative 
arrangements may not be free from difficulty, and there will at 
first be need of careful supervision to prevent assessing officers, 
accustomed to the old destitution standards of the Poor Law, 
from unconsciously applying them to the new scheme ; but the 
duplication of staffs and standards involved in the former alter- 
native should certainly be avoided. It is time we should bury 
the skeleton of the old ‘ Poor Law taint ’ instead of rattling its 
bones at every opportunity. 

Since the local authority will be determining expenditure from 
the Exchequer, it is essential that it should have a substantial 
interest in the economy of the administration of unemployment 
assistance ; and the Commission proposes that the excess over a 
grant of £58 millions (calculated as shown below) should fall on 
rates, not in each area, but over the country as a whole. (We 
have already seen that the new scheme will take a large class of 
cases off the Poor Law funds.) In distributing the Exchequer 
grant between areas, it is tentatively proposed that each area 
should bear its own unemployment assistance up to the produce 
of a 4d. rate, only costs in excess of that sum being taken into 
account in the distribution of the Government grant by a formula 
to be worked out, adjusting the share of each local authority to 
the extra burden thrown upon it by unemployment and so help- 
ing distressed areas. The Minister should retain power to reduce 
the formula grant to any authority failing to administer to his 
satisfaction. 

With numerous valuable recommendations about employment 
exchanges, training schemes, courses of instruction and other 
matters there is here no space to deal. 

The financial summing-up, with an assumed average of 
3 million unemployed, shows for the new insurance scheme 
receipts of £59,100,000 and outgoings of £57,040,000 including a 
contribution of {1} millions to the debt charge as above explained, 
but reducing by half a million the charge of £4 millions made by 
the Ministry of Labour for administration of the insurance 
scheme, which the Commission thinks excessive. If all conditions 
remained as at present, the insurance scheme would show a 
deficiency of £9,400,000, including £54 millions for interest on 
debt. For transitional payments, the expenditure (with means 
test) would be £55} millions, including cost of administration. 
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On the new plan, as there would be a transfer of individuals from 
insurance to assistance, this expenditure from the Exchequer 


. would grow to about £58 millions (including administration). The 


total liability of the Exchequer, on the old lines, would be 
£84,600,000 and on the new system {£81,670,000, this figure 
including £3 millions for debt charge, £58 millions for unemploy- 
ment assistance, and the half million left on the Estimates by 
reducing the charge to the Fund for administration. In January 
1931 Sir Richard Hopkins gave the then rate of charge on the 
Exchequer as £37 millions, anticipating growth to £55 millions or 
even more. By September last the rate had in fact reached £80 
millions a year. 

Frankly, these results are disappointing, and two members of 
the Commission append notes proposing to improve them. Mr. 
Clay argues that, under the new safeguards for the solvency of a 
strictly limited insurance scheme, it need not be planned to show a 
credit balance in a single year with 3 millions unemployed, 
provided it does so over a longer period including better days. It 
would be safe, and even beneficial, so to modify the new ratio 
tule (explained above) as to keep men with good records still 
longer on insurance before transferring them to assistance ; 
the insurance fund borrowing to cover the temporary deficiency 
so caused, and the Exchequer profiting by the reduction under 
assistance. With deposits overflowing in the banks, as at 
present, to increase current expenditure by borrowing would be 
helpful, as tending to accelerate revival of industry. Mr. Clay 
gives no estimate of the amount to be thus gained by the Ex- 
chequer. Without questioning the economic theory, it may be 
permissible to doubt the political merits of this plan at the present 
moment; In the rough-and-tumble of party strife, nice distinc- 
tions of economic doctrine are apt to be neglected, and with 1931 
fresh in many memories, a popular statement of the case might 
run somewhat as follows: ‘Oh, of course, borrowing for the 
Insurance Fund was mortal sin while we were in, but is quite all 
right when we are out. Another bankers’ramp!’ The Statutory 
Commission is still in the future; but when it has firmly re- 
established faith in the administration of the Fund, reasonable 
temporary borrowing, which might ease the burden on industry, 
need not be always barred. 

Mr. Trouncer, considering the figure of £58 millions for the 
Exchequer grant to assistance unsafe, if it is not restricted to 
classes hitherto entitled to transitional benefit, would so restrict 
it for the present, to protect local funds from the risk of being 
swamped. He would also (as already noted) reduce benefit rates 
for both adults and juveniles, with a corresponding lowering of 
the standards of assistance, increase workers’ contributions and 
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reduce those from the Exchequer, in view of its taking over 
£77 millions of old debt. In these ways, while providing for 
raising the Exchequer share of assistance to 95 per cent., he 
reduces the total Exchequer charge by some {18 millions, to 
£664 millions. His scheme would reduce the margin on the 
insurance fund to {110,000 (with 3 millions unemployed) ; but 
there would be no borrowing. 

A necessarily hurried reading of this Report leaves on my mind 
a deep impression of the thoroughness and success of the Com- 
mission’s performance of its task, coloured by disappointment 
that the cause of economy did not find wider support. On 
the other hand, the central recommendation of the Report, the 
creation of a permanent Statutory Commission, promises great 
future financial advantage from the substitution of continuous 
and businesslike control of the policy of the whole system for 
the spasmodic political and legislative handling which in the past 
have produced such a lamentable mess. 

C. Harris. 
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OTTAWA EXAMINED 


Now that Parliament has given the Ottawa Agreements statutory 
force we are free to assess the value of this, the latest, Imperial 
pact. The Commons debates, since neither jot nor tittle of the 
wording cculd be altered, rapidly wore threadbare and ended in 
a hash of resurrected arguments over-seasoned with personal 
amenities on the reawakened fiscal consciences of dissenting 
Liberal ex-Ministers. Little else could be expected, since the 
Agreements had been thoroughly ventilated in the Press before 
Parliament dealt with them. The Samuel Liberals, sensing their 
parliamentary impotence, took refuge in repetition and the 
unearthing of fine constitutional points, but left the House cold, 
everyone realising that the country was in no mood for theories 
and would surely judge by results. The Socialist remnant 
cleverly ‘ca’cannied’ by asseverating that they worshipped 
neither Free Trade nor Protection (tongue in cheek on sheltered 
industries), but were prepared to bless whichever policy turned 
out to be successful, a move hardly statesmanlike, but typical of 
astute politicians to whom the cry of dear food was manna from 
Heaven, and not to be discarded until a good new slogan was 
visible in the offing. The Conservative majority, which carries 
the National Government and the Simon Liberals, blessed the 
proceedings generally, but with a strong reservation that home 
agriculture did not seem to be in the picture. The Lords having 
decorously approved, the Bill duly became law. But since, on 
these Agreements, Parliament will for some time be silent, the 
opportunity is presented for a reasoned examination of the 

in. While criticism of these family arrangements should 
be offered in no carping spirit, we ought to discover, if we can, 
what Ottawa really means for us and for the Dominions. One 
envies that clear eye of faith, undimmed even by logic, which 
sees high Protection or unfettered Free Trade in a glorious whole, 
to be blessed or cursed, without reservation and without equivoca- 
tion. To those of us still stumbling along the stony path of 
trade and industry no such comfort is vouchsafed. We are 
Tealists 


Bese are the Agreements, now the law of the land. Let us 
655 
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look, first, simply and directly for their essence, and uncover, if 
we may, what principles seem to be involved, and finally assess 
the hopes of permanence, since without reasonable continuity the 
experiment is foredoomed to failure. These Agreements follow 
logically on our slide to Protection which began with the Import 
Duties Act. We now accelerate our pace on the path by putting 
a preferential ring round the Empire. It is true the ring is not 
too tightly drawn at present, but it is there. We need not discuss 
the campaign for complete Imperial Free Trade, because the 
Dominions would never accept such a limitation on their manu- 
facturing and exporting hopes. We, with half our population 
dependent on a production which must be sold in international 
markets, cannot afford to stultify ourselves by turning from a 
fruitful existing market to promises which cannot be sufficiently 
met until generations of migration have filled empty Dominion 
spaces. Hence the argument that we have adopted Protection 
as an expedient to secure greater freedom of trade throughout 
the world. Having signally failed both by example and precept 
to educate our competitors, we are unwillingly compelled to take 
up the cudgel of counter tariffs and so resume effective bargaining 
power. Incidentally we accept, albeit in a limited sense, the 
nationalist economic unity thesis of France and the United States 
in the hope that the Empire will establish itself as an economic 
bargaining unit with foreign nations. So for the moment the 
breed of Protection, pure or mixed, is immaterial, because both 
roads appear to lead to Rome. 

Now to closer touch. We continue free entry for all Imperial 
products now admitted free of British duties. We place new 
duties on certain foreign imports. We maintain certain existing 
preferences by maintaining existing duties on foreign imports. 
We regulate certain meat imports by quotas favouring Dominion 
production. We deal with dumping generated by State action 
which affects certain Canadian exports. In return the Dominions 
concede to our manufactured goods certain increased tariff 
preferences either by reducing their tariff rates to us or by in- 
creasing these rates to foreign importers. With the exception of 
India, which has a two years’ term, the Agreements run for five 
years. The object of the pact is to create greater freedom of 
trade within the Empire with the prospect of an overlap into 
international markets. The Agreements (except that with India, 
which is before a committee for report to the Legislature) are now 
undergoing a rapid examination by the Dominion Parliaments, 
and will certainly be sanctioned. The Indian position is difficult 
and delicate. While the Dominion delegations held complete 
authority from Governments secure of ample majorities in 
popularly elected Parliaments, nothing certain could be predicted 
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of the India Legislature. The report of the Indian delegation 
has been favourably received in Indian commercial circles, and 
probably will be ratified eventually, since the period is only for 
two years and the Agreements are regarded as economically 
useful, and do not clash with nationalist political views. 

The real questions are—Will this sketchy British five-year plan 
work, and into what may it develop? The people of the 
Dominions will be the last to resent any reasoned criticism of 
their economic future. They value their own trade independence 
too highly and therefore readily appreciate it in others. They 
are, moreover, wide awake to the wreckage which the world 
economic blizzard has left in its track. All, in the main, are 
dependent for prosperity on primary production, and therefore 
thoroughly appreciate the wide-open market—and the only one— 
the United Kingdom offers their products. They recognise, too, 
that selfish nationalism is a poor foundation for the erection of a 
progressive State; and for the time being have squashed their 
political extremists. Probably, therefore, protective grouping in 
a wide economic unit strongly appeals to them. 

But we must dig deeper than the general terms of the Agree- 
ments, and wider than the simple statement of exchanging manu- 
factured goods for foods and raw materials. The problem has 
not the stark simplicity demanded by a political platform. Close 
examination of the tariff schedules reveals conditions and ten- 
dencies not apparent in the easily framed verbosity of Conference 
resolutions. To these details more definite consideration will be 
given later when the conditions of each Dominion are reviewed. 
At the outset a caveat must be entered on behalf of British 
agriculture—our oldest industry, which to many supporters of 
the National Government seems to have been drowned in too 
Imperial a pean. Our farmer delegates were no doubt delighted 
to feel the voice o’er Eden breathing that every country’s first 
care must be its own agriculture, but they must have been 
decidedly disgruntled when not required to sign the marriage 
register of the Agreements. 

Our agricultural position is all too clear. The Dominions are 
among our most intensive competitors, closely run and often 
passed by the Argentine and Denmark. We are to-day slowly 
sinking in a flood of wheat, meat, and dairy products. Against 
foreign competitors we have agreed to levy duties, but for three 
years the Dominion tide may continue to run almost at flood, 
with the exception of meat, which is limited by a quota now found 
to be quite ineffective. The British farmer may be forgiven if he 
suggests to the Dominions that he be allowed to take a leaf out of 
their book, first raise a tariff for his own reasonable protection, 
and then give them compensatory preference on that tariff. 
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Should the British farmer be forced into bankruptcy—and many 
are fast heading there—it is immaterial who pushed him into 
court. It is now generally agreed, even in urban centres, that 
British farming ought to be encouraged. While some relief has 
been accorded wheat-growers by quota and plans are on the way 
to improve marketing and secure for the industry a better share 
of the consumer’s price, the mass of meat now being shot into 
England has reduced the price level to an impossible economic 
basis. The farmer’s complaint that Ottawa brought him nothing 
is fully justified by the emergency agreements hurriedly made 
between this country, the Dominions, and foreign countries for 
an immediate and drastic quota restriction far beyond that 
originally planned. It says something for economic sanity that 
world producers have at last realised how dangerous is their 
position. Whether from the farming point of view any system 
of meat quota can become effective is wide open to question, and 
we must always face the unpleasant fact that if initial steps lag 
we may well find ourselves stretching out into a controlled ladder 
of slaughtering, marketing, regulation, distribution, and even 
production—a vista never before contemplated for an industry 
intensely individualistic, and certainly not by a majority whose 
gorge is always ready to rise at the first whiff of State Socialism, 
But nowadays our political education is rapid and intensive, and 
we may before long find ourselves inventing, and even accepting 
as logical, a distinction between two forms of Socialism—-political 
and industrial. There is, of course, an alternative. But the 
choice is not an easy one : the Scylla of Quota and the Charybdis 
of Protection. We have taken the plunge with a two-shilling 
duty on wheat, taxed every other kind of food, and still boggle at 
meat. There is little logic in this attitude, and probably no 
reason to fear political repercussion when the Government asks 
for another electoral mandate, since, on its own admission, it will 
have failed in its considered policy unless wholesale prices are 
higher. The electors are far more likely to brush aside catch- 
words and give their general verdict on better trade and more 
employment. Much more might be written, but we need to keep 
agriculture in proper perspective with all other industries. 

In the tariff schedules, from our export point of view, there isa 
general family likeness, but it will be easier of examination to 
relate these to the countries concerned individually. Canada 
naturally comes first, and the essence of the question there is her 
prospect of economic and political stability. It is true we havea 
five-year plan, but Canada has no five-year Parliament. Before 
the Agreement expires there will be a general election, and the 
complexion of the Government may alter. We need not fear that 
Mr. King, if he returned to power, would at once break the 
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bargain to our detriment. But the outlook would inevitably be 
altered and British industry compelled to face the uncertainty 
of possible changes. On the other hand, such changes might 
measurably improve our position and generally open wider to us 
the Canadian market. It is no secret that our delegation found 
the Canadian manufacturers almost impossible to deal with, and, 
since these industrialists are the mainspring of the party now in 
power, concession without their consent was hopeless to expect. 
What did we get ? In iron and steel, by previous trade bargain- 
ing, preferential import consideration on a complementary basis 
and of definite value to British industry. Some hope, also, for 
the chemical industry. For our textiles but little was obtained, 
and that little only after hard pressure. An examination of the 
schedules reveals duties at a level which completely shields 
Canadian manufacture from effective outside competition. It is 
true the Winnipeg Free Press writes ‘ the crumbling of the tariff 
wall has begun,’ but not for textiles. That journal also draws 
attention to a position not yet fully appreciated on this side of 
the water. ‘For two years Canadians have suffered from the 
exactions and oppressions of tariffs framed in the spirit of Protec- 
tion run mad ’—tariffs raised to inordinate heights two years ago ; 
and the reductions now made are from that prohibitive basis. 
Moreover, as rightly stressed in our own parliamentary debates, 
preferences which are not effective because the tarift is prohibitive 
are not genuine. Clearly high Protection in Canada is not yet 
finally entrenched. At her last general election the voting 
margin between the two parties was narrow. The battle is still 
running fiercely between the primary producers and those 
industries sheltered by existing high tariffs, and compelling what 
the farmer regards as monopoly exactions, for which his production 
in these days of low prices cannot possibly offer any real economic 
exchange. It has been said, ‘ How can these domestic problems 
affect Great Britain?’ Most certainly we are concerned. 
Reading from The Times of October 18, reporting the Canadian 
debates, we find : 

Mr. King went on to say that if returned to power the Liberals would 

proceed to bring back the tariff to the level where they had left it on 
going out of office, and would go even further by establishing a general 
preferential rate of 50 per cent. for all British goods entering by Canadian 
ports. 
Should such a policy mature before the termination of the existing 
five-year Agreement we need not object to a modification that 
would give us the genuine preference we certainly lack under 
present arrangements. 

Wide discussion has ranged over the Canadian promise that, 
in effect, there shall be no protection of nascent industries which 
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cannot be assured of success, that the basis of protection shall 
have regard to the relative British and Canadian costs of economic 
production, and that a Tariff Board shall be established before 
which British producers will be welcome to state their case. It 
is said that this is both a change of heart and of method. The 
Tariff Board was constituted by an Act of 1931, but the skeleton 
has never yet been clothed. Although the suggestion to make it 
effective was not welcomed by the Canadian manufacturers, they 
eventually withdrew their objection. There is no ground for 
asserting that the members of such a board will not carry out 
their duties fairly and squarely; and, indeed, the Canadian 
Government has undertaken that a speedy review of duties by 
the board shall be considered in relation to a competitive costs 
basis, and that no higher duties shall be imposed on British 
imports without reference to the Tariff Board. But the final 
arbiter on any recommendation is the Canadian Parliament, a 
majority of which to-day firmly backs high Protection, and will 
inevitably consider the cost basis on the standard of living 
regarded as necessary in Canada rather than in Great Britain. 
Already one Canadian politician has pointed out that the wages 
paid in Lancashire cannot be regarded as reasonable from the 
Canadian standpoint. That attitude gives simple illustration to 
the view that, for the purposes of statutory comparisons in 
Canada, Lancashire wages might be deemed as uneconomic as 
we should consider those of Russia in relation to our own standard 
of living. 

It may be that the present Canadian Government is not 
pledged to high Protection throughout its parliamentary life, and 
that Mr. Bennett has agreed to an existing stabilisation only for 
such a period as will enable Canadian manufacturers to tune 
themselves in to the proper wavelength of Imperial Preference. 
There are elements in his backing which would welcome a reduc- 
tion of tariffs and in prices, and therefore the work of the new 
Tariff Board may lie in the direction of a complete reconsideration 
of the position. Such a work may be assisted by the undoubted 
willingness of the United States to reconsider not only the basis 
but the very advisability of high Protection in the light of the 
present world economic upheaval. We in England shall certainly 
welcome any change of tariff wind in North America. 

But what may emerge economically we can for the moment 
ignore. Our side of the bargain is certainly generous to Canada, 
and we can certainly believe that the Agreements as a whole will 
have revived Canadian interest in the Empire, and so, we hope, 
have strengthened a tie with Great Britain and the other 
Dominions, which for geographical and financial reasons had 
stretched somewhat thin. 
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The economic problem Australia has to solve is rather different 
to that of Canada. She is an island continent with a people of 
recent British origin, which, while strongly retaining the political 
character of the race, is sometimes prone to extremist action. 
Both her political instinct and her geographical position tend to 
keep her within the Empire. She has recently tried the experi- 
ment of establishing a standard of living for her urban populations 
which bore little relation either to her costs of manufacture or to 
the needs of her primary producers. The experiment was based 
on high Protection and unlimited powers of borrowing, and 
inevitably failed when loans could no longer be negotiated. She 
is to-day compelling a drastic recovery, and within the limits of 
necessary import restriction is carefully reviewing the basis of her 
import duties. Australia has for some time had a working Tariff 
Board—probably from our point of view not entirely independent 
of political influence, but logically operative. She now accords 
to British manufacturers the same right of audience as that given 
to her own people, and is prepared on lines similar to those agreed 
by Canada to review existing duties. We have accorded extra 
preference to her wine and free entry for dairy products (at least 
for three years) ; and have agreed a meat quota. For wool her 
market is international. The new preferences accorded to our 
manufactures are at present by way of increasing existing rates 
on foreign imports, but the Tariff Board is to take into immediate 
consideration the reduction of rates on British imports. As in 
Canada, the problem of high Protection yet remains to be settled. 
Should a Socialist Government of the last complexion again be 
returned to power, then probably once more, working on a standard 
of life basis, high Protection would become the rule, since the 
Australian extremists hold the view that if only wages are fixed 
high enough prosperity follows as a matter of course. Were such 
a policy again put into practice our exports to Australia would 
at once suffer serious contraction. 

New Zealand has always kept her internal economy strongly 
based on the land, and, while encouraging certain classes of manu- 
facture, has never sought to develop the growth of large urban 
areas nourished by hot-house industry sitting on a monopoly 
basis. Her new preferences to us are an appreciable and effective 
increase, and she receives in return a free market for her fruit and 
dairy produce and a reasonable quota for meat exports. 

South Africa has met us very fairly. The outside treaty 
made some time back with Germany is denounced and the 
Dominion again comes within the Empire economic circle. She 
finds in Great Britain a wide open market, with extra preference 
for wine, fruits, tobacco, whale-oil and certain minerals, and so 
obtains an export outlet which would not be easy to find else- 
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where. In return the preference accorded to British machinery 
is appreciable, and this, with consideration for a wide range of 
manufactured material, should certainly lead to an increased 
volume of trade. Meat quotas in the future may have to 
be reviewed in the light of our recent further restrictions on 
imports. 

Newfoundland, in return for a preference on cod-liver oil and 
frozen salmon, the free entry of cod fish and a quota for iror. ore, 
gives a 10 per cent. preference on manufactured goods. Any 
appreciable increase in trade depends radically on the readjust- 
ment of the Dominion’s sadly over-spent position rather than on 
natural resources, which are definitely limited. 

Southern Rhodesia, in exchange for a good margin on tobacco, 
and consideration for copper, asbestos and citrus fruits, gives a 
generous preference to our manufacturers. 

The Crown Colonies and Dependencies, through the Mother 
Country, are parties to the Agreements. 

The Agreement with India (not yet ratified) breaks new 
ground and definitely acknowledges for the first time the principle 
of Imperial Preference. In return for new duties on wheat, rice, 
linseed and oils, with the existing preferential margin accorded by 
us, we receive a 10 per cent. margin on a wide range of manu- 
factured articles. Among those conversant with Esstern trade 
a strong belief is expressed that there should be a considerable 
extension of British-Indian trade when the Agreement is ratified. 

Even when all the Agreements are sanctioned and the plan 
working, it is not easy to see the way clear. World conditions 
and currency depreciation have caused the imposition of all kinds 
of exchange, quota, primage and depreciation charges and 
restrictions on thd free import of commodities : these do more to 
prevent the flow of trade than any stable tariff schedules. Such 
changes can be and often are manipulated to operate as complete 
barriers to imports either by way of adding impossible percentages 
to existing duties or preventing customers from exporting currency 
to pay for the imports ordered. All these tricks are, of course, 
the very negation of trade, and, being very largely the result of 
panic and a wild desire for self-preservation, probably will tend 
to disappear when economic sanity returns. In the meantime the 
undertaking given by the Dominions to remove every check 
as soon as practicable shows their definite honesty of purpose and 
their desire to carry out the Agreements in the spirit as well as in 
the letter. Until such checks are removed it will be impossible 
for producers and traders to judge what definite benefits may be 
derivable from the new preferences. There is little doubt that 
old channels of trade will be interrupted, and that some friction 
may result until new connexions are established, but such diffi- 
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culties in any scheme of world reconstruction must be suffered 
and accommodated. 

Other than domestic reasons make these Agreements interest- 
ing in that they contain a common undertaking to deal with the 
difficult problem of State dumped goods. It is true that reprisals 
will be restricted to State as opposed to private action, and that 
only in the direction of complete State control and handling. 
Russia is obviously aimed at, but any other country setting up a 
State industry in any part of its territories and casting the 
product on a world market without reference to real initial costs 
might well find itself within the rule. The rule will no doubt 
operate by prohibition, since no form of duty can be so effective 
and so quickly applied. How far in the future the rule may be 
borrowed to extend to State subsidies of private industry, which 
thereby gain a special advantage against competitors, is open 
for consideration ; but it does seem that, the end in both cases 
being identical, the principle therefore is applicable. With any 
exclusion policy the vista of possibilities and repercussions is 
endless. The copper duty experiment will be watched carefully. 
It may be the forerunner of others of a like nature, but that will 
depend on the measure of success, The initial advantage is that 
enough copper can be produced within the Empire to supply its 
reasonable needs in all parts. The Government has taken the 
wise step of confirming a bargain between producers and con- 
sumers, a step possible only because of the complete regimeutation 
of the two interests. This experiment in regular and ordered 
production with sure marketing may prove an economic pointer 
of considerable value. 

If we are to get the best out of these Agreements, and what 
may ultimately spring from them, it is clear that trade interests 
must come more closely together. While there can be no question 
of interfering with individual output, marketing and financing, it 
is the trade or industry as a whole which is concerned with the 
preservation of an existing market and the opening up of new 
centres of demand. It may fairly be said that the energy of the 
iron and steel leaders in combination gave them in Canada not 
all they wanted, but more than they would have got as units 
relying on insufficiently informed civil servants. Probably the 
solid strength of the Canadian Manufacturers Combine gave them 
a resistance on which our much weaker textile representatives 
could make no impression. But the lesson is clearly readable ; 
and if in future the case of British industry is to be properly 
argued before the Tariff Boards of Canada and Australia, then 
that side must be put by representatives who come from effective 
organisations of the industries concerned, where the membership 
is all-embracing of the industry, and where the preparation of the 
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material for final presentation has been thorough and intensive, 
That has never been so in the past ; therefore it is not unreason- 
able now to say to British industries : These Agreements give you 
the means ; you yourselves must seek the end. 

Regret has been freely expressed that no decisions have been 
taken on what is loosely termed Empire currency and. on migra- 
tion. In existing circumstances an Empire currency is impossible, 
and so the Conference declared. The control of note issues 
and banking systems stretches throughout the whole life of 
States, and were they deprived of this much of their independence 
would vanish. It is better for a State to pay its way and show 
by the stability of its exchange what the value of its currency may 
be. It is no cause for wonder that migration was left for future 
discussion. To-day, for reasons applicable to all parts of the 
Empire, it isatastandstill. Its future consideration will probably 
be on a basis far more comprehensive than the unit and fostered 
movements of the past, and to be effective must be arranged ona 
wide national and subsidised plan. 

There is a final and far-reaching implication in what has been 
done at Ottawa. Derision has been cast on the delegations for 
bargaining. But why? There is no shame in honest bargaining, 
and, indeed, it is the only sane path to agreement. Some approve 
of it with foreigners but shy when applied to the Dominions. 
The effort at distinction is childish. 

We have at last established one definite principle agreed by a 
number of self-governing States. It is that the Empire comes 
first, composing a fiscal unit which will no longer bargain with 
other nations except in common consultation. So aligned it 
presents a solid front to outside attack. It is true that in some 
small measure internal fiscal independence will be abated, but 
that is the make-weight always to be paid for the advantages of 
combination ; and if in the end the means are justified, the 
change will be forgotten in the general profit. 

Warnings have been given that our Imperial fiscal unity may 
provoke foreign reprisals, and that we shall frighten foreign 
nations into hostile tariff groups. So far from this fear having 
been openly expressed, the contrary is true. Foreign nations 
have recognised our right of Imperial combination ; and are now 
willingly seeking to fit their own economic conditions into the new 
order of British and world trade. There is room for all. There 
is need for all. 

GEOFFREY ELLIs. 
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From among the many comments by American publicists cabled 
to England on the morrow of the astounding November election 
I should select as especially accurate and discerning one by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, whose articles, regularly syndicated by the 
New York Herald-Tribune, have attained a remarkable degree of 
influence throughout the United States. By their overwhelming 
poll, Mr. Lippmann says, the American people did more than 
repudiate the Hoover Administration. ‘They repudiated the 
post-war régime, because it had failed to ensure them work, 
security, peace and order.’ He went on to point out that, while 
the depression was the immediate cause of this immense stampede, 
the decisive portion of the electorate had clearly come to the 
conclusion that the blame for the disastrous economic and social 
conditions of present-day America must be placed upon the 
party responsible for the controlling policies of the past decade. 
Those policies arose out of the system first constructed in 1920, 
when Warren G. Harding was elected to the Presidency amid the 
ruin of Wilsonism. Its three cardinal points were: a refusal to 
take any further part in the after-war settlement, ‘a determina- 
tion to pursue a policy of ruthless economic nationalism,’ and the 
support of Prohibition. Hence, Mr. Lippmann infers, an aggrava- 
tion of the world-wide economic dislocation, the inflaming of 
commercial warfare, and in America an unparalleled volume of 
corruption, lawlessness, and waste of public money. It was upon 
all this that the massed electorate turned, thereby inflicting upon 
Mr. Hoover, who inherited the system, a defeat so crushing as to 
be almost unrealisable. 

I will consider the bearings of Mr. Lippmann’s diagnosis at a 
later stage of this article. But first, it would be well to pass in 
brief review the outstanding events in the later career of the 
President whose term ends on March 4 next year, and of this 
year’s election campaign. 

The close of the Coolidge period of five and a half years found 
the Republican Party without a national leader. Mr. Coolidge 
himself had no doubts as to the right time for retirement. The 
party conditions were altogether unfavourable to the develop- 
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ment of political leadership, and when the nominating convention 
met in the summer of 1928 Mr. Hoover was unchallenged. His 
seven years in the Cabinet as Secretary of Commerce had given 
him a powerful position in Washington ; he had built up a personal 
organisation of unknown capacity ; the masters of the Republican 
Party machine, who confessedly did not wish to see Mr. Hoover 
in the White House, had been unsuccessful in their search for an 
available alternative, and they did not know how to checkmate 
this non-political politician. His victory over Governor Alfred 
E. Smith was far easier to forecast than had been the victory of 
Mr. Coolidge in 1924 ; and it would be true to say that, although 
Mr. Hoover had made little impression on the American public 
and could command almost no personal support in the Press, his 
Administration was generously welcomed, and he began work in 
an atmosphere of widespread goodwill. The country was tired 
of machine politics, and was eager to see what an engineer- 
statesman could make of the most important, and the most 
exacting, elective office in the world. 

The choice of Mr. Hoover was to mean ‘ four more years of 
prosperity,’ but before the date of his inauguration there were 
signs of the coming storm. In the first half of 1929 the American 
public were carried into the wildest excesses of stock exchange 
speculation. The inflation of stocks and the universality of the 
gambling fever went beyond anything known until that time. 
The entire nation appeared to be init. There was a wild defiance 
of reason and arithmetic, the peril of which should have been 
apparent to the most ignorant politician or business-man ; and 
the most ironic circumstances were that the frenzy had caught 
the American people while the ultra-cautious Calvin Coolidge 
presided in Washington, and it was continued over the early 
months of the term during which the affairs of the United States 
were directed by the first President to come directly out of the 
realm of international business. After the country had been 
stricken, Mr. Hoover put the fever of speculation first among 
the causes of the great depression ; but it is certainly true that 
during the fatal half-year, a time when the new President 
could have counted upon the fullest national response to any 
advice or admonition from him, the American people were left 
without authoritative guidance in a matter of economic life 
and death. 

Mr. Hoover, naturally, has not been allowed to forget @ 
certain passage in the speech he delivered on the day of his 
acceptance of the Republican Party nomination : 


In America to-day we are nearer a final triumph over poverty than in 
any land. The poorhouse has vanished from among us. We have not 
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yet reached the goal, but, given a chance to go forward with the policies 
of the last eight years, we shall, with the help of God, soon be within 
sight of the day when poverty will be banished from this nation. 


There, as it is hardly necessary to recall, was Mr. Hoover’s initial 
error, and it proved fatal to his reputation. He ascribed the 
of the United States towards the abolition of poverty— 
a goal which, five years ago, did not look fantastically remote— 
not to the country’s position in the world and its natural advan- 
tages, or to its general development of productive efficiency, 
which then appeared to be of triumphant force, but, unfortu- 
nately, to the policies of the Harding and Coolidge Administra- 
tions ; and those, long before prosperity had begun to take flight, 
were being severely handled in speech and writing by the most 
influential American critics, both political and economic. This 
was not a good beginning, and it was remarked upon as singular 
that Mr. Hoover, whose reputation outside America had been 
made through two remarkable examples of humanitarian and 
supernational service, should have run his election campaign 
entirely upon the materialist appeal of still better times to come, 
and should then, in his first year of office and after the crash of 
1929, ally himself with the most unreasoning supporters of 
economic nationalism, whose chosen instrument of policy was the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff. The occasion was tragic, but the challenge 
manifestly unique. The United States had been plunged from 
a height of material good-fortune to the lowest depths. Here if 
anywhere was the opportunity for the first President of a new 
order. 

Mr. Hoover had been Secretary of Commerce in two Adminis- 
trations. In that office his work, which was far-reaching and of 
high administrative quality, had fallen mainly under three heads. 
He had reorganised his department, and had gained a large 
measure of co-operation from American manufacturers in his 
effort to reduce the area of waste in industry. He had encouraged 
the discussion of programmes in preparation for emergency 
schemes of work and relief in the event of industrial calamity. 
And he had carried out a noteworthy change in the foreign field, 
bringing the commercial attaché in all the embassies and legations 
under the Department of Commerce instead of the State Depart- 
ment. That change, with its attendant plans, was designed to pre- 
pare for a great extension of American overseas trade, ironically 
enough just before the framers of impracticable tariffs and the 
builders of barriers everywhere found themselves in a position 
to impose their notions of economic isolation upon a great pro- 
ductive and trading nation and so clamp the fetters upon foreign 
commerce. 

For the second Prosperity President it was the worst of ill- 
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fortune that the collapse should occur almost beiore he was in 
command of the resources of Government. But at the same 
time it seemed providential that a master organiser should be 
in the White House when the United States was plunged into this 
unprecedented ordeal. The opinion was widely held that Mr, 
Hoover’s initial action, in the winter of 1929-30, was calculated 
to clear the air and to put heart into the American public. The 
co-operation of the most important business men was invited; 
the President let it be known that the Government was in favour 
of every possible effort to maintain employment and the estab- 
lished wage scales, and a spacious programme of public and 
private development was adumbrated for the purpose of checking 
unemployment. But before the end of the first bad year it was 
realised that these activities consisted mainly of publicity. The 
bankers and large employers had succumbed to panic, workers 
were laid off in huge numbers, wages and salaries were being cut, 
the volume of trade, domestic and foreign, showed an alarming 
decline. And the engineer-President was manifestly helpless, 
His programme was not being put into effect, and it was remarked 
that the statesman who as head of the Department of Commerce 
had been active in preparing emergency plans, upon a basis of 
large Government appropriations, was as President reluctant to 
push towards the carrying out of such plans. Whether it was that 
the Executive was prevented from acting, by political pressure 
and the hostility of the industrial powers, or that Mr. Hoover, 
confronted with a terrifying problem, found himself unable to 
move without breaking away from the actualities of that American 
system by which he stands, one does not find it easy to say. But 
certain it is that during the first two years of the depression Mr. 
Hoover came to be regarded as an ultra-cautious President, 
curiously unwilling or unable to employ the initiative and large- 
scale organising power which were understood to be his specialty. 

There are reasons peculiar to Washington that may go 
far to account for the situation, and two in especial : first, that 
from the beginning the President found it almost impossible to 
work with Congress, which, to be sure, has been sufficiently out- 
spoken in its antagonism to him ; and secondly, that his Cabinet 
proved to be an ineffective instrument for grappling with the 
clamant needs of the country. But there was more in it than 
this. Mr. Hoover, beyond all doubt, was his own worst enemy 
in one most important respect. It is possible that, until the 
present year, he had formed an inadequate estimate of the scope 
and depth of the national calamity ; that it was for him a thing 
impossible to believe that the Coolidge-Hoover prosperity was 
completely dissolved and the unassailable American system 
broken down. But whether this was or was not his actual state 
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of mind before the present year, it is plain that he misread the 
temper of the American people under the strain, and so was led 
to adopt an attitude and follow a course which resulted in the 
collapse of his great reputation, the destruction of his influence, 
and the rise throughout the country of a bitter and resentful 
feeling against the President such as very few of his predecessors 
have been called upon to suffer. No one who knew the United 
States in 1918-20 would be disposed to understate the ferocity 
of the attacks upon the war-time President. But Woodrow 
Wilson could count upon a great body of supporters, very many 
of whom preserved a passionate admiration for him until the end, 
The tragic part of Mr. Hoover’s lot has been that as a President 
in adversity he seemed to have lost the bulk even of his personal 
adherents. One could see that, for a variety of reasons, good 
Republicans found it hard to uphold him and impossible to make 
a convincing plea for his Administration. And for this, I am 
convinced, there was one sound and sufficient reason—Mr. 
Hoover’s failure to realise that the mass of ordinary folk, being 
in hourly contact with the harsh facts of the depression, were 
looking to the President for downright statement and the 
straitest counsel. 

Mr. Hoover, we must suppose, came to the deliberate con- 
clusion that the cause of patriotism and prudence demanded a 
tepetition of the phrases of the older American optimism, now 
so startlingly exploded. He announced that the depression could 
not be other than brief; he was affirming that the worst was 
over ; and, with the outlook growing ever darker, he was assuring 
the nation that there would be jobs for all within two or three 
months. Such examples of non-realism were inexplicable in a 
statesman of Mr. Hoover's standing and experience, and I am 
afraid it must be added that for a long time before the election 
many millions of the American people were thinking that they 
were inexcusable. Nevertheless, it must in fairness be emphasised 
that during the past year, the third of the great depression, the 
Hoover Administration has been energetic in policy and has 
achieved some good things in the way of constructive economic 
insurance if not of actual remedy. But the results of dilatoriness 
and of later ill-considered action have been very serious. The 
distressed farmers of the West were the first to make their need 
effectively known in Washington, and the Federal Farm Board 
was one large result of their agitation. It was one of the most 
daring experiments in Government business policy of our time. 
It involved enormous expenditure and a corresponding inter- 
ference with the produce market, but I have yet to meet the 
economist, or the agrarian politician, who will maintain that the 
board is to be regarded as an agency of value to the rural States. 
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The West to-day lies in a condition of extraordinary distress and 
dismay. The immense farming community has never carried so 
crushing a burden of mortgages, debts, and hopelessness. Farmers 
have been organising strikes against the selling of agricultural 
produce at the existing ruinous prices, and as Congress assembles 
this month, detachments of indigent farmers in their old motor 
cars are converging on Washington. America has not witnessed 
any form of the hunger march more forlorn than this. In the 
sphere of finance and business, where, of course, he is far more 
at home, Mr. Hoover’s most ambitious achievement has been the 
setting up of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
command of enormous funds for the support of existing cor- 
porations and industrial concerns, and for the release of credit 
along such channels as may be judged most serviceable to the 
community. It is directed by men of acknowledged ability, and 
I think I am right in saying that the business world in general has 
given approval to much that has been accomplished. But, as 
was inevitable, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has been 
assailed by the opposition as a powerful agency for the protection 
of Big Business, as yet another attempt to repair the credit of a 
financial and industrial system the spinal structure of which is in 
decay. There remains to be mentioned, in this connexion, one 
other expedient of the retiring Congress and the Hoover Adminis- 
tration—the large federal appropriation for the amelioration of 
industrial distress. Mr. Hoover has been immovably against all 
proposals for the direct federal relief of unemployment, and one 
would judge that in this he has majority opinion on his side. 
But he was also opposed to federal grants in aid to the State 
Governments for this purpose, clinging as long as possible to the 
view that the States, counties and cities should take care of their 
own people. Only with the greatest reluctance did he give way, 
signing the Bill passed by Congress in the summer. The President 
urged that the States should apply to the federal Treasury only 
under the compulsion of necessity. The speed with which, one 
after another, the State Governments: took advantage of their 
quotas under the Act afforded an impressive demonstration of 
the national need. And it is beyond question that such federal 
aid must be expanded. 

The lines of the Democratic assault on the party of Prosperity 
and its President were, of course, unmistakably laid down. 
Prosperity was the great Republican asset. The country had 
flourished because the electorate had been wise enough, in three 
successive leap years, to elect Republican Presidents. Under the 
third of these, and by far the ablest, prosperity had melted away. 
If good times had been made by the Grand Old Party, as the 
President so earnestly proclaimed, who was responsible for the 
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worst and longest period of misery and economic chaos from 
which the United States has ever suffered ? The argument was 
almost too simple, but certainly it could not be countered by the 
orthodox Republican politician, while for Mr. Hoover the dilemma 
was awkward in the extreme. The Democrats, when once their 
candidate had been chosen, had only to go ahead with the Mtack 
on all fronts, their confidence increasing week by week. Every- 
thing was in their favour—the mistakes and evasions of the 
Administration, the wretchedness of the agrarian States, the 
gathering disillusion of manufacturers and merchants in respect of 
the Smoot-Hawley Tariff, the unbounded popular resentment of the 
multitudes of small investors, who had thrown away their savings 
and now were identifying the Republican bosses with those 
*malefactors of great wealth,’ as Theodore Roosevelt used to call 
them, through whose evil designs and practices, as it was supposed, 
the mighty structure of joint-stock credit and international loans 
had been laid low. And the Democrats were stfengthened by 
two allies of enormous weight—the appalling total of 12,000,000 
unemployed, and the terrific force of Anti-Prohibition sentiment, 
released into the Democratic channel by the repeal plank in the 
party platform and the unequivocal declarations of the Democratic 
candidate. Any summary of the foregoing conditions, and others 
that might be added, could lead only to the conclusion that 
Governor Roosevelt and the Democrats were assured of an 
electoral victory. The newspaper straw-votes indicated its over- 
whelming character. In recent years these volunteer enterprises 
have contained only a narrow margin of error. In 1932 they were 
close enough to suggest to the cynically inclined that, so long as 
the unreformed electoral system continues, the ruinous cost of 
arranging the parties for mutual slaughter might be saved, and 
the business of counting votes left to that enterprising weekly the 
Literary Digest. 

It is chastening, not to say affrighting, exercise in the Wallasian 
study of human nature in politics to lay side by side the political 
maps of the United States as shaded by the last four Presidential 
elections. In 1920 the popular repudiation of Wilsonian demo- 
cracy gave Warren Harding in the electoral college all the States 
that the Republicans can expect to win in a very good year. In 
1924 a third-party candidate helped Mr. Coolidge to hold all, save 
only Wisconsin, that mattered to his party. In 1924—the last 
national election in which the Dry vote could be mobilised, and 
the only one of modern times in which religious passion and fear 
have been systematically exploited—Mr. Hoover beat Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in all but six States of the South and two of New 

Because of the shrinking area (economically speaking) 
of the old Solid South, a victory such as that of 1924 is possible 
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for the Republicans. It has been taken for granted that for a 
Democratic candidate, no matter what the conditions might be, 
a victory of similar magnitude was unimaginable. But Governor 
Roosevelt has surpassed it. The Democratic shading on the map 
of this year spreads over the entire West and Middle West, the 
South and the border, and the Atlantic coast with the exception 
of Pennsylvania, little Delaware, and four small New England 
States. Pennsylvania, rock-ribbed in Republican orthodoxy, 
the most powerful industrial State in the Union, and to-day the 
region which, more strikingly than any other, displays the 
character of the American depression, was nearly lost. If 
Pennsylvania had gone Democratic, President Hoover’s party 
would have been confined on the political map to a little island in 
the north-east corner. Such is political democracy, in a nation 
of 125,000,000, expressed in the crudest and most sweeping terms 
so far associated with universal suffrage and the ballot-box. The 
bewildered citizen of our own land which, three times within fifteen 
years, has witnessed results not greatly dissimilar from the result 
now before us, puts once again the inescapable query, Can 
political democracy survive ? 

A mass election, especially one such as we are here concerned 
with, does not and cannot produce a genuine debate on funda- 
mentals, or even on the large and obvious problems of the hour. 
Mr. Roosevelt and the Democrats everywhere set out first to 
rub in the facts of the depression and to proclaim the responsi- 
bility of the Republicans for the economic ills which afflict the 
United States. But it was difficult for Mr. Roosevelt to make a 
case for his own side, since the Democratic platform was neces- 
sarily as cautious and evasive as usual, and all America is aware 
that an Administration formed by Mr. Roosevelt with the aid 
of the most conspicuous Democrats, all of whom are well known 
to the country, must be favourable to the great interests, if not 
actually representative of them. Wall Street and the industrial 
East started with a violent antipathy to Governor Roosevelt— 
not altogether to be wondered at when it was so clearly apparent 
that his nomination in the Chicago Convention had been secured 
through a combination of Mr. W. R. Hearst and Mr. W. G. 
McAdoo, once Secretary to the Treasury and more recently the 
rival of ex-Governor ‘ Al’ Smith, who was able to deliver a 
large block of Western votes. But Wall Street and Big Business 
accepted the inevitable. Ordinary business people refused to be 
frightened by a vision of the Democrats in power, and Mr. Hoover's 
appeals to the fear motive, which became inappropriately 
strident, fell entirely flat. Governor Roosevelt was rebuked as 4 
false prophet of the millennium, and then reprobated as a preacher 
of destructive ideals fatal to the American system itself ; and at 
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the ‘end of the campaign Mr. Hoover was announcing that if they 
permitted the Democrats to come in, they would see grass grow 
in'the streets of a hundred cities and a thousand towns and ruin 
sweep over millions of farms. The voters, however, had made 
up their minds ; and as they listened on the radio to the vaticina- 
tions of their President it is likely enough that many thousands of 
them made a mental comment to the effect that (allowing for the 
thetorical flight as to farms in millions) the description was a not 
too outrageous picture of the United States after twelve years of 
government by the extraordinarily powerful directors of the 
party that was about to be dethroned. 

Mr. Hoover, plunging late into the contest, found that an 
effective defence of his Administration could not be devised. 
The battle was already lost. And yet it cannot be said that 
Governor Roosevelt made a straight issue on any one of the 
major questions, except, I think, the increasingly important 
matter of hydro-electric power. The power companies have in 
recent years exhibited the political resources of an aggressive 
monopoly in Congress and the Press to an extent that makes 
their machine for lobbying and publicity look like the strongest 
of all the forces of ‘ invisible government.’ On the power ques- 
tion Mr. Hoover is a complete conservative. Mr. Roosevelt, 
though concessive towards the powerful interests, has been 
fairly candid in maintaining that public control is the right 
American method for such immensely important enterprises as 
those of the St. Lawrence, Muscle Shoals, and the Boulder Dam. 
On the tariff question he was outspoken so long as he was dealing 
with the Smoot-Hawley Act and the Hoover record, but on the 
problem as it lies in America between the manufacturer and the 
farmer he was Franklin Yea-and-Nay, and in these days a Demo- 
cratic candidate can hardly be otherwise. Nor was Mr. Roosevelt 
any happier in his approach to the baffling problem of grain. 
Speaking in the States of the Wheat Belt he offered proposals for 
Government action to raise the price of wheat in the United States, 
apparently without reference to prices in the world market. 
What that would mean to grower and consumer we need not 
pause to ask. Manifestly, however, a Democratic Administra- 
tion, backed by a large majority in Congress, will move towards 
a reduction of tariffs. And doubtless it will also, as Mr. William 
Hard stated in a broadcast address from Washington, aim at a 
larger and firmer Government regulation of banks and stock 
exchanges and of public-utility corporations. It will, in a word, 
be generally more experimental than a Republican Administra- 
tion can be. The President-elect has identified himself with 
“a new deal,’ and by that he will try to steer. In the first part 
of his term he will be negotiating with an adequate Democratic 
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majority in the Senate and a swollen majority in the House of 
Representatives. There is not much in that to tempt him into 
rejoicing. An unwieldy majority is bad in itself. In the Con- 
gress of the United States the party label, and even the assump- 
tion of poli.ical regularity, is no guarantee against a strong 
splitting up into factions. Congress is a fickle ally. 

But what of Prohibition? There, surely, the lines were sharply 
drawn, and the Democratic victory means an early change in the 
law and the end of the Dry régime? We cannot go so far as that, 
The Democratic pledge to repeal the Eighteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution cannot be carried out in Washington, and may 
not be redeemed beyond the opening stage in the Congress 
elected last month. The abandonment of national Prohibition 
must be accepted as a political and social fact. The great 
experiment is a proved impossibility. The American people 
would not obey the Dry Law and there was no moral authority 
in it; enforcement was from the beginning a gross anomaly 
anda publicshame. Mr. Hoover was elected as a Dry President; 
his inaugural address was mainly an appeal for law observance, 
but in advance of this year’s campaign he approved the party 
decision to give up federal Prohibition and return the responsi- 
bility of liquor control to the separate States. The public 
demand had become clamorous, and the Democrats seized the 
strategic advantage by coming down on the side of repeal. 
Theirs, accordingly, has been the Wet vote—an angry and 
tremendous tide. In the cities enforcement will go ; it is already 
at an end. The more or less open selling of liquor will hence- 
forward be common. And yet nullification has nothing to do with 
the Constitution. The Volstead Act may be repealed or trans- 
formed, but so long as the Eighteenth Amendment stands the 
Wets are legally unsuccessful. Congress having passed a repeal 
resolution by a two-thirds vote, it would require ratification by 
the Legislatures of thirty-six States out of the forty-eight, and 
that is a long way off. I do not believe that the country will 
tolerate an indefinite spell of nullification in practice ; but I 
doubt whether any American alive can forecast the movement 
towards repeal. 

This survey of the electoral campaign and its conditions is 
rough and incomplete ; but my space is exhausted, and I have 
room only for a bare salute to the President-elect. Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is a vital, expressive, and open-hearted American 
who makes, in every respect, a striking contrast to his two 
immediate predecessors. His victory over paralysis in the limbs 
counts in his personal life as a splendid achievement. He is well 
informed and of many interests, knows Europe, and has had 
an exceptional experience of affairs—in the Navy Department 
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for eight years and as Governor of New York State since 1929. 
In international thought he belongs by habit and training to the 
Wilson school, and we cannot doubt that he will give a generous 
turn to America’s relations with the outside world. Surprising 
though it may sound, he has been absorbingly anxious to gain the 
Presidency, and the prize has fallen to him in an hour of chaos 
and the deepest gloom. His term should last until 1937. The 
bare thought of what may happen to the American system, 
before the dawn of that year, is a thought to stagger the mind. 

I come back, in a concluding word, to Mr. Walter Lippmann’s 
explanation of the enormous electoral overturn. There can be 
no serious difference of opinion upon one point of his analysis— 
namely, his statement as to the popular revulsion against the 
policies and methods of the past twelve years. Those were the 
product mainly of economic causes and they could be maintained 
only under prosperity conditions. A great change of public 
opinion and sentiment was inevitable when the conditions were 
reversed. Mr. Hoover, carried to power on a tide which seemed 
to be still rising, was in fact a victim of the most cruel economic 
illusion. Those who were enabled to follow closely his public 
work and his plans during the years immediately before the 1924 
election knew that he cherished large ideas of the Presidency 
and of its possibilities in an altered world—ideas which were as 
far removed as any could be from the bad old game of machine 


politics. Had his chance come to him at another time the results 
would have been very different for the United States. The 
economic disaster made it impossible for Herbert Hoover to be 
the kind of President that he wished to be. 


S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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THE DRAMA OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE - 


WHEN Providence decreed that merchant adventurers from the 
West should make their first contacts with the Indian sub- 
continent and establish trading stations there, no human being 
couid foresee that the outcome of these enterprises would be an 
Indian Empire governed by a mere handful of Britons. That was 
the first act of the drama, and it closed with the Battle of Plassey 
in 1757, when the definite turn towards the government of the 
country was made. The second act extended from the Battle of 
Plassey to the Indian Mutiny, 100 years later. The third act 
began with the great Proclamation of Queen Victoria in 1858, 
when the administration of the East India Company was brought 
to an end, and the British nation and Parliament, through the 
mouth of the Sovereign, accepted direct responsibility for the 
peace, progress, and contentment of this vast population, from 
prince to peasant. This third act came to an end with the 
termination of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

The first two acts were periods of constant warfare ; the third 
ushered in profound internal peace, and was marked by progress 
of so remarkable a kind that the historian of the future cannot fail 
to describe-it as a golden age between the military conflicts that 
preceded and the political contests which followed it. It was 
undoubtedly a period of contentment, of the rich as well as of the 
poor. There stands in Regent’s Park a fountain upon which 
is inscribed the fact that it was ‘ the gift of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
(Companion of the Star of India), a wealthy Parsee gentleman of 
Bombay, as a token of gratitude to the people of England for the 
protection enjoyed by him and his Parsee fellow-countrymen 
under the British rule in India. Inaugurated by H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck, 1869.’ 

In 1901, when Queen Victoria died, there was very genuine 
grief throughout the land, and many, in expressing their sorrow, 
described themselves as full of anxiety lest, with the passing of the 
great Queen, their times of happiness and prosperity should also 
pass away. These forebodings were soon to be justified, for 
within a very short time symptoms of trouble manifested them- 
selves. With Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, anarchical conspiracy 
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developed in Bengal, and thenceforward political strife, with 
occasional lulls, hes exercised an increasing interference with the 
day-to-day administration of the country. This fourth act in 
the drama is now drawing to a close, and act 5 will open when 
the new Constitution, whatever it may be, comes into operation. 


The four acts have covered a total period of 325 years, thus : 


The first Charter of the East India 

Company down to the Battle of 

Plassey ‘ . a - 150 years, or six generations. 
Plassey to the Mutiny ‘ - 100 years, or four generations, 
Viceroys to Lord Curzon . -  §0 years, or two generations. 
Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty to the 

present day é ‘ - 25 years, or one generation. 


It took altogether 300 years to build up the great Indian 
Empire to the point which it had reached when Lord Curzon laid 
down his office. During these three acts of the drama the 
country was governed by administrators, military and civil, who 
dealt with facts as they occurred, who knew the country well and 
the character of the people, who were not above taking the advice 
of eminent Indians, but who also knew whose advice to take. 
They were stern with the oppressor and kindly towards the poor, 
Lord Curzon himself was the greatest of Viceroys, with wide 
administrative vision, who had prepared himself for his great 
task by study and travel, but from the time of his departure 
British politicians began to take over the reins of government, 
and political theories began to gain the mastery over facts, 
Politicians who know and understand facts are necessary agents 
in modern systems of government, but when they are ignorant 
of the facts, and apply their political precepts to a country where 
these have no genuine currency and are completely exotic, they 
become dangerous doctrinaires playing with fire. The tyranny 
of phrases has taken the place of the benevolent despotism of 
Lord Curzon and his predecessors. This tyranny has proved 
disastrous to India’s welfare, and may end in dispelling for ever 
that Pax Britannica under which she was so long happy and 
prosperous. 

The fourth act began innocently with the introduction of the 
Morley-Minto Reforms. Lord Morley was a Radical statesman, 
but he knew better than to advocate parliamentary forms of 
government for India, ‘ even though his life were to be extended 
to twenty times its probable duration.’ He did not want to 
supply the Deccan with fur coats suitable to Canada. His 
Reforms were designed to give, and gave, constitutional oppor- 
tunity for the small intellectual element in the country to make 
its voice heard, and to influence the policy of the Government. 
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But the control by that section of all the millions of India was 
not part of his plan. Representation on the new Councils was 
secured, not by pure territorial electorates, but by classes and 
interests—the only way in which minorities can secure a fair 
hearing. The Government of India was not ‘ responsible’ in 
the technical sense to the Imperial Legislative Council, but it 
heard all sides, and even a solitary spokesman of a particular 
interest could not be swept aside by a majority vote. On the 
contrary, his representation could, and often did, receive satis 
faction at the hands of the Executive Government. The Morley. 
Minto Reforms were working perfectly well, and the late Mr. 
Gokhale, shortly before his death, asked, as the next step forward, 
only that the elected element of the Legislature should be increased 
so as to give a bare majority over the rest, a composition of the 
Council which already existed in Bengal. 

When the Great War broke out the burst of loyalty which 
followed was the greatest possible proof of the satisfaction of the 
Princes and people, and of their belief in the stability of the 
British Raj. As the martial races continued to supply more and 
more men, and the moneyed classes contributed liberally to all 
the war charities, the kindly British nation was anxious to show 
its gratitude in some concrete shape. But how was this to be 
done ? Lord Hardinge recorded his views before he left in 1916, 
but he did not suggest any of the political follies that followed, 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government discussed this question for some 
months, and communicated their conclusions in a Dispatch of 
November 1916. They were entirely opposed to any form of 
parliamentary government. This Dispatch was never answered 
and never published. In other words, it was suppressed. Mr. 
Montagu, when, after a few weeks’ incumbency of his office, he 
made his famous announcement in 1917 and stated that he had 
the full agreement of the Government of India in its terms, was 
not going to disclose to Parliament the fact that the Government 
of India had swallowed its own convictions of a few months 
before. Nor was he going to explain that most of the local 
Governments had not been consulted, while those who had, had 
been expected to make up their minds in a few hours on a momen- 
tous declaration. Mr. Montagu’s Indian diary makes plain that 
on his subsequent tour of the country with Lord Chelmsford he 
was prepared to ride rough-shod over all those who disagreed 
with him. He certainly hypnotised the Government of India 
into expressing an agreement with his remarkable scheme of 
government. The passage of the Government of India Act of 
1919 through Parliament was effected with great political adroit- 
ness. In front of it the atmosphere was cre~ted of the urgent 
necessity of rewarding India for her great services, and in the 
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background lurked the unexpressed idea that these Reforms were 
necessary to avert a revolution. As for the reward, it was a 
reward to the men who had hindered and not to the men who had 
helped. As to the idea of rebellion, it was a myth, for the savage 
outbreak in the Punjab had been fostered on false issues and had 
already been suppressed, and the effect of the Reforms, coupled 
with foolish amnesties to non-repentant rebels, merely encouraged 
plotters to pursue their policy of harassing the Government at 
every step. 

Mr. Montagu is commonly believed to have been grievously 
disappointed at the result of his great Reforms, and only a short 
time ago I had a letter from an Indian correspondent to the 
following effect. After referring to the ‘ colossal blunder’ of the 
Reforms, ‘which Mr. Montagu in his enthusiasm introduced,’ 
he adds: ‘ Though in his last letter to me a few months before 
his death he frankly acknowledged that had he foreseen the 
extremes of the Congress, Gandhi and company, he would never 
have gone to the limits he did.’ These regrets were, alas, too 
late. All that the British Government got from their opponents 
in India, whom it was hoped to placate, was not gratitude but a 
long period of non-co-operation which struck a disastrous blow 
at British prestige and was not terminated until Lord Reading 
at long last decided to prosecute Gandhi. But why had there 
been three years’ hesitation, during which time Gandhi had daily 
disseminated gross sedition, and his pseudo-pacific utterances 
had been accompanied by intimidation, and invariably followed 
by riot and bloodshed? With the collapse of this first Non- 
co-operation movement, India, under Lord Reading’s guidance, 
enjoyed better times. An Act was passed in Bengal to deal with 
a recrudescence of anarchical crime in that province. With the 
good harvests and the able management of her finances by Sir 
Basil Blackett the country resumed its progress, and Lord 
Reading was successful in keeping at bay the wrecking tactics 
of the Swarajists. During this interval of political quiet the 
disturbing feature was the intensification of strife between Hindus 
and Moslems, who no longer confined themselves to stone-throwing 
and lathi blows by contending mobs, as had wont to be the case, 
but engaged in savage pogroms and cold-blooded murders in back 
lanes—an ugly feature which has continued up to the present day, 
and surely should convince all impartial persons of the danger 
of entrusting law and order to the control of partisans in this 
strife. Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading in 1926, and few 
could have then foretold that in four short years British prestige 
would have sunk almost to zero, and that in 1932 we should be in 
position that Britain now finds herself in her relations with 
ndia. 
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A book has just been published by Professor Coatman? 
which just covers the period with which I am now dealing. The 
author is a fervent admirer of Lord Irwin. For this I do not 
quarrel with him. But he is also an ardent admirer of Lord 
Irwin’s policy, and in regard to this I must beg to differ, holding 
that his policy must be judged, not by his merits as a man, but 
by its merits as a policy. I shall have occasion to quote here and 
there in this article Professor Coatman’s book, and comment 
upon some admissions and omissions which I find there, that 
bear greatly on the merits of his presentation of the case. 

I have already said that this fourth act of the Indian drama 
has been characterised by phrases dear to politicians in both 
countries, who have entirely failed to take cognisance of real facts, 
Such, for example, was Mr. Montagu’s ‘ new angle of vision.’ 
The use of this phrase begs the question that the new angle is 
better than the old one, whereas the former view provided a true 
perspective, and the new aspect is through a distorted lens which 
magnifies many times the importance of the noisy Indian politician 
and minimises almost out of sight the interests of some 97 per 
cent. of the vast population of India. Then there is that beautiful 
phrase ‘ self-determination ’—Mr. George Lansbury’s guiding 
star whenever he speaks on the subject of India. President 
Wilson, as a British Cabinet Minister once wrote to me, ‘ by the 
use of that phrase is likely to cause more bloodshed than Nero,’ 
No one quite knows what it means, but, so far as history can tell 
us, national self-determination is either the outcome of one war 
or the cause of another. If Mr. Lansbury’s ‘ self-determination ’ 
were to be applied to India by means of a majority vote, this 
would result in civil war between Hindus and Moslems, and I 
hardly think that this kind of ‘ self-determination ’ would com- 
mend itself to Mr. Lansbury. Yet there does not seem any 
alternative, unless the British Government holds the ring in 
India, in which case there would be an invasion of self-determina- 
tion. While both were being governed impartially, friction 
between them was in abeyance. The mere talk of ‘ self-govern- 
ment ’ has revived old strifes and started new ones. 

We are also told by Lord Lothian that ‘the only cure for 
irresponsibility is responsibility,’ but in this phrase ‘ irresponsi- 
bility’ is used in its ethical sense and ‘ responsibility’ in its 
technical sense—namely, to describe one particular form of 
government which has proved successful in only a few countries 
in the world. The phrase is in any case only a half-truth, but 
there is one case in which it is entirely untrue —namely, when a 
Legislature is elected by ignorant and irresponsible persons. I 
find confirmation of this view in the Report of Lord Lothian’s 


1 The Years of Destiny—India, 1926-1932. 
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Committee, par. 14: ‘ On the implications of responsible govern- 
ment.’ After pointing out the necessity for the Executive being 
responsible to the Legislature, and for an electoral system likely 
to produce Legislatures capable of supplying stable and competent 
Ministries and oppositions of equal competence, the Report goes 
on to say : 

It is no less important that the electorate itself should be reasonably 
able to discharge the ultimate function of deciding the issues submitted 
to its judgment at a dissolution. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, the 
structure of Government itself may be endangered, and, if Government 
goes, Self-Government and social and economic progress on democratic 
lines go with it, 

In the next paragraph the Report goes on : 


In the second place Responsible Government implies that the main 
driving force behind Legislation is public opinion making itself effective 
through the electorates and the members returned to the Legislature by 
the electorates. 

With these admirable propositions there need be no dis- 
agreement ; but the amazing thing is that the Committee, having 
laid them down, proceed to put forward proposals for extending 
the franchise to 43 per cent. of the adult male population and 
10 per cent. of the adult women, in a country in which over 90 per 
cent of the people are illiterate, and in which the entire population 
is riddled with superstition. The expense of an election will be 
prohibitive in the reduced financial state of the country, while, 
in order to keep order at the polling stations, the entire police 
force will be removed from their duties. We know from all 
experience that corruption and graft are rife throughout India, 
and that personation and intimidation are common features on a 
polling day. Does the Committee think that this hotch-potch 
of humanity will produce an electorate which, to use their own 
test, ‘should be reasonably able to discharge the ultimate 
function of deciding the issues submitted to its judgment at a 
dissolution ’ ? 

Surely the way in which the malignant Congress campaign 
was carried out, and the manner in which the masses were 
deceived, while intelligent and even wealthy persons suffered 
tamely under it, are sufficient to prove conclusively that all the 
conditions essential to a democracy free from corrupt practices 
of every description are totally absent. The Committee’s terms 
of reference required them to devise widely extended franchise. 
They have carried them out with conspicuous industry and 
ingenuity—on paper. If Mr. -Montagu’s announcement was 
regarded as the Magna Carta of India, then we are now trying to 
compress into a period of some fifteen years in India political 
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development which it took us in England over 600 years to 
accomplish. That, in fact, is the situation in which the British 
Parliament to-day finds itself. The Morley-Minto Reforms were 
wantonly pulled up and thrown away after seven years’ experi- 
ence. The Montagu-Chelmsford Constitution is following them 
on to the rubbish heap, after another seven years, counting up to 
the advent of the Statutory Commission. We are busily engaged, 
not in merely pouring new wine into old bottles, but in forcing it 
into these bottles under a pressure of several atmospheres. 

What has caused all this rush and tumult in the drama? 
Simply that Lord Irwin, in hot pursuit of a great ideal, forgot 
facts for theories, and ended, like Frankinstein, by creating his 
own monster. In his first year of office he emulated Lord Curzon’s 
zeal in trying to learn all he could about the country, and devoted 
himself to assuaging, if he could, the terrible combats between 
Hindus and Moslems ; but the event that set him off on his poli- 
tical adventure was the boycott of the Simon Commission. From 
that time onwards, as his admirer, Professor Coatman, shows, the 
political ideal absorbed his whole mind, to the virtual exclusion of 
all other considerations. His whole being became absorbed by 
the nope that it might be given to him so to reconcile the hostile 
elements represented by the Congress that he might thereby 
bring about an amicable scheme of self-government in India, 
under which that great sub-continent, in spite of all its internal 
turmoils, might settle down to becoming a contented partner in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was a noble ambition, 
but the pursuit of it could only be justified by complete success. 
Those acquainted more closely with the working of the Oriental 
mind than was possible to a Viceroy after a single year of office 
felt that it could not succeed, and that if it failed the failure was 
bound to have disastrous consequences, while even if it nominally 
succeeded, that success must be wholly evanescent. For no 
democracy that we could set up in India in form could ever work in 
fact, any more than a single all-European democracy could come 
within practical politics in any measureable distance of time. 

The decision to constitute the Statutory Commission in the 
way in which it was constituted was most unfortunate. It was 
logical and legal, but it took no account of Indian sentiment, and 
it was to prove the prime cause of both logic and law being 
thrown to the winds. Indian extremists, including also the 
Liberals, were already determined to supersede it if they could 
by a Round Table Conference, and they eagerly seized upon ‘ an 
affront to India’ as a pretext for starting an acute agitation in 
the attempt to conciliate which most of the advantages of a 
detached and impartial inquiry were sacrificed. The appoint- 
ment of independent parallel committees, central and provincial, 
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made it almost impossible for evidence to be tendered affect- 
ing the conduct of business by Ministers and legislative bodies 
under the Montagu Reforms, and, again to conciliate this im- 
placable opposition, Lord Irwin, with the eager concurrence of 
the Labour Government, plunged into the famous announcement 
that Dominion Status was implicit in the term ‘ Responsible 
Government.’ 

Simultaneously he announced the decision to hold a Round 
Table Conference in London. A suggestion to hold conferences 
between British and Indian delegates and the Princes and Chiefs 
to discuss the future relations between the Princes and British 
India was made by Sir John Simon because the Commission’s 
terms of reference did not include the Indian States, but the 
proposal was enlarged in the Prime Minister’s letter to include all 
the questions at issue in a Round Table Conference such as 
Indian politicians had been demanding as a condition of relaxing 
boycott. The Dominion Status announcement, however, was 
made without the approval of the Statutory Commission, and, 
it was rumoured, almost led to their resignation. The announce- 
ment completely took the wind out of their sails, for it simply pre- 
judged the issue which Parliament had appointed them to inves- 
tigate. Even Professor Coatman recognises this, for he says ?: 


It is obvious that unless the Report accepted Dominion Status as the 
goal of India’s political progress, and proposed definite steps to take her 
some distance on the way, and moreover unless it made proposals for a 
Constitution for India which should develop automatically into Dominion 
Status, without the need for further Commissions or enquiry or concessions 
by the British Parliament, it could have no chance of acceptance by the 
majority of Indian politicians, or a very large part of Indian public opinion. 


He emphasises that this was not Lord Irwin’s intention. If even 
his admirer admits that Lord Irwin failed to see the obvious, it is 
a little unfair for Professor Coatman to speak sarcastically about 
British critics at this end. The announcement was in fact of the 
nature of a double entendre ; to English questions in England it 
was to mean nothing more than a restatement of the Montagu 
formula. To the Congress and Liberal agitators it was a sign 
that the Government were prepared to go to the furthest limits 
in order to placate them, and it gave them the strongest possible 
incentive to press home their advantage. All that happened was 
that efforts to patch up some agreement between all shades of 
politicians in India were inconclusive, and within two months the 
Congress at Lahore had declared war in the thin disguise of boy- 
cott, civil disobedience, and non-violent non-co-operation through- 
out India. 

To such lengths was this futile attempt to win rebellious 

2 OP. cit., p. 291. 
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enemies carried that the Bengal Criminal Law for dealing with 
anarchists, introduced in 1925, was allowed to lapse in 1930, 
although the police placed information before the Government 
which showed that it was ten times more needed than in 1924, 
and this, moreover, when the Congress was just entering upon its 
violent campaign. Mr. Wedgwood Benn described himself as 
‘having joyfully repealed’ that Act. By this joyful repeal he 
recklessly exposed a number of his officers to almost certain death, 
and man after man has been murdered. For Bengal terrorism 
received a respite and encouragement before the lapsec Act could 
be re-enacted to which we owe the terrible state of Chittagong 
and Bengal to-day. All he can do now is to plead ignorance, 
but ignorance that no statesman could dare to plead. Professor 
Coatman has omitted to mention this occurrence among the 
panegyrics which he extends to Mr. Wedgwood Benn, and, 
similarly finding no excuse for the disgraceful events on the 
Peshawar side, he throws the whole blame for them on the weak- 
ness of local officers. Can one wonder at this hesitation on the 
part of lesser men, when the higher authorities temporised even 
with anarchical crime in the vain pursuit of inducing the Congress 
to come to the Round Table Conference ? 

Similarly, Professor Coatman seeks to excuse the failure to 
arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had started on his famous Civil 
Disobedience march. He writes that to arrest Mr. Gandhi ‘ before 
he had committed any offence would have caused an uproar in 
India.’ This plea evades the whole issue. Mr. Gandhi had been 
committing for many months with complete impunity the same 
offences for which in 1922 he had been sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment. The illegal making of salt was in itself a petty 
fiscal offence, but it was to be the fiery cross which was to unloose 
the devil of intimidation and resistance to the law. When he was 
arrested he was not prosecuted and sent to the imprisonment 
which he deserved. Instead of this, he was made a State prisoner, 
a sort of compulsory guest of honour of the Government, a 
proceeding which demonstrated to the people that Mr. Gandhi - 
was someone above the law. 

Lord Willingdon, who succeeded Lord Irwin in 1931, found 
himself much embarrassed by all that had gone before, as well as 
by the woeful condition of the finances, which having received a 
grievous blow from the previous campaign of boycott were 
further shattered by the world economic slump. Once he was 
clear of the Irwin-Gandhi pact he was able to deal firmly with the 
guilty, and great progress has been made in the restoration of law 
and order. Bengal anarchy alone remains defiant, requiring yet 
stronger measures before it can be suppressed. 

In the meantime, after the infructuous visit of Gandhi, to 
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secure which all this sacrifice of life and property had been made, 
rough plans of a new Constitution for India, the outcome of the 
two Round Table Conferences, have gone forward some stages : 
the parliamentary White Paper has been adopted in principle by 
Parliament ; the Reports of the three fact-finding Committees 
have been published; the Prime Minister has announced his 
Communal Award. The Gandhi fast, a cunning and illegal device, 
has already broken into the distribution of seats of that Award, 
and the depressed classes have been craftily led into a surrender 
of their separate electorates ; while a third, if smaller, Round 
Table Conference is at hand, and we are fast approaching the last 
scene of act 4 of the great Indian drama. The Prime Minister’s 
questions at the outset of the first Round Table Conference, 
propounding the crucial test of any scheme that might be dis- 
cussed—‘ How will it work?’; ‘How will it evolve ? ’—still 
remain unanswered. 

Professor Coatman has written in his book: ‘As a man, 
Mr. Gandhi is justly revered by millions. As a politician, he is a 
sham and a dangerous sham.’ Is it impertinent to ask why all 
these sacrifices were made, and India plunged into disorder for 
the sake of bringing a dangerous sham to London? Professor 
Coatman was asked at a meeting in my own hearing a short time 
ago: ‘ What. control have the intelligentsia over the masses ? ” 
His reply was prompt and effective: ‘ They can inflame them,’ 
he said ; ‘ they cannot control them.’ 

I have referred just above to the ‘Gandhi fast.’ The 
implications of this fast and its consequences are not easily 
understood by those unacquainted with Indian conditions. To 
frighten somebody into agreement by threatening him with a 
penalty, if he does not agree, that you will starve yourself to 
death at his door (with dire consequences to him in this world and 
the next) is a blackmailing device in India which the Indian 
Penal Code makes a special offence.* 

The whole scheme was well thought out beforehand. The 
Brahmins were most anxious to keep the Depressed Classes 
within the Hindu fold, and they dreaded the effects of special 
electorates for these classes in which electors and elected were 
solely composed of those low castes. Since the Franchise Com- 
mittee published their Report recommending seventy-one seats 
for these special electorates, the Hindu Mahsabha, through one 
of their brighter lights, Dr. Munje, had been busy in securing the 
defection of a section of the Depressed Classes, through Mr. Raja, 
a leading member of those classes, towards the acceptance of 


* Indian Penal Code, section 508, included in chapter xxii. dealing with 
criminal intimidation and kindred offences—the offence of inducing one to believe 
that he will, by some act of the offender, become an object of Divine displeasure. 
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reserved seats in place of special electorates, but they had not 
succeeded in winning over to that view Dr. Ambedkar, the best 
educated man among these low castes, who had represented them 
upon the Round Table Conference. To secure his adhesion to 
the reserved seats system, Gandhi’s fast, and the succeeding 
negotiations, was the master-stroke. Incidentally, it was well 
calculated to bring Gandhi himself back into the limelight. 
Under the guise of benefiting the Depressed Classes the Hindus 
put this superstitious pressure upon Dr. Ambedkar to induce him 
to give up the special electorates which the Prime Minister’s 
Award had allotted to the Depressed Classes, and to accept in 
exchange more than double the number of reserved seats in 
which the candidates should be chosen by the Depressed Classes, 
but were to be elected by the General Electorate, of whom the 
majority would be Hindus of higher castes. Dr. Ambedkar, as 
reported, described the Gandhi threat as a ‘ political stunt,’ and 
when first tempted with additional reserved seats declared that 
“he wanted quality, not quantity’; but when the fast began, 
and Gandhi’s condition was reported to be serious, he gave in. 
He was prepared to agree to a panel of two candidates for each 
seat, from whom the General Electorate would elect one, but the 
Brahmins, with apparent generosity, conceded a panel of four 
candidates, out of whom the General Electorate would elect one 
‘ to the legislative body. The Hindus knew full well that they 
were thus doubling their chances of securing a candidate from the 
Depressed Classes, who would be a subservient tool to the Hindu 
majority which had elected him. For, after all, a man who is 
elected by a certain electorate is responsible to those who elected 
him, and not to those who merely nominated him. 

How can an agreement obtained in such circumstances of 
superstition, pressure, and precipitancy be regarded as a sound 
one? If Dr. Ambedkar had held out for his special electorates, 
and Mr. Gandhi had died, the sin of causing the death of so holy a 
man would have consigned Dr. Ambedkar and the Depressed 
Classes to become the objects of such grave Divine displeasure 
that they would be execrated by all caste Hindus, and would, in 
the next reincarnation, be reborn in the most degrading form of 
life, which is usually described as that of an insect in hell. This 
illegal pressure reacted even upon His Majesty’s Government, in 
so far as they were compelled to accept the agreement varying 
the Prime Minister’s Award without any breathing time in which 
to ascertain the effect of the agreement, or even whether it repre- 
sented genuine Hindu opinion. The negotiators, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Pandit Malaviya, and Mr. Jayakar—namely, two men from 
Allahabad and one man from Poona—had no credentials autho- 
rising them to commit some 160,000,000 caste Hindus to an agree- 
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ment of this kind.. As a matter of fact, orthodox Hindus have 
already condemned the arrangement as repugnant to genuine Hindu 
opinion. The extra seventy-seven seats will have to come out of 
the general or territorial electorates; in other words, seventy- 
seven territorial areas in which caste Hindus will be in a majority 
will be relegated to the position of being compelled to be repre- 
sented by members of the lowest castes. Furthermore, the 
electoral schemes for all the provinces have been manipulated 
by the action of three or four self-appointed negotiators. The 
Prime Minister had stated that he would modify his Award only 
if all parties concerned came to an agreement. Did he ever 
contemplate that the agreement which he would be called upon 
to accept would be one enforced by the commission of a criminal 
offence ? Mr. Gandhi had been offered temporary release from 
prison during his fast, but this would have, in Hindu eyes, 
helped to spoil the effect of the ‘ sitting dharna,’ which his con- 
tinuance in the prison so well completed. He was, therefore, 
sitting on the doorstep of Government so as to render his hosts 
probable victims of Divine displeasure if he fasted unto death. 
He is now reported to be threatening a repetition of this offence 
under section 508 of the Penal Code, in order to secure a spectacular 
admission of Untouchables to temples of special sanctity. But 
this spectacular demonstration will be of no benefit to the Un- 
touchables, because it will have no effect on ameliorating their 
social position, but will rather arouse the special hatred of higher 
castes against the unfortunate Untouchables. 

Lord Irwin’s policy completely overlooked the important part 
Moslems must play in the future of India. All his efforts were 
spent in conciliating Hindu agitators. Mr. Wedgwood Benn was 
invariably polite to all his interviewers, but he never seemed to 
recognise that in the eyes of India he was fawning upon the King’s 
enemies and frowning upon the much greater number of His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects. Obedience to the law in India is on 
a very delicate balance. The slightest inclination of one scale 
upsets it. Once it is upset, it is extraordinarily difficult to restore 
equilibrium. No one who is not blind to the course of events 
should have failed to notice that the one thing that matters most 
in India is izzat, or personal honour. In an Oriental country 
(and men do not cease to be Orientals because they are adepts at 
languages and law), to suffer insults to your person, your sacred 
emblems, or your women-folk brings upon you the contempt even 
of the very humblest in the land. ‘ Nemo me impune lacessit’ 
must be the motto of a raj in the East, or it will not endure for 
long. 

We have now been manceuvred into a position in which we 
are made to appear as being pledged to present India with a 
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democratic Constitution and a federal structure in which pro- 
vinces governed by responsible government in name and States 


governed autocratically are to be the federating units, under a. 


Federal Government responsible to a Federal Legislature, in 
which these units will be represented. To prevent reckless 
legislation, financial insolvency, and tyranny over minorities 
there are to be provisions called ‘ safeguards,’ which are to be put 
into use by the Governor-General and Governors of provinces, 
and there is reservation ‘ during a period of transition’ of the 
Army, certain high financial matters, and foreign relations. The 
Princes refuse to recognise any authority over them of British 
India, and British India will never recognise any authority of the 
Princes over itself, for the natural right of the Princes is confined 
to their own particular States. When this period of transition 
is over, apparently even the reservation of the Army will come to 
an end, and no one knows when the period of transition will end, 
or who will pronounce that it has ended. There has never been 
such a federation in the world, nor have such a heterogeneous 
collection of peoples, nations, and languages ever tried to govern 
themselves as a democratic whole. Europe and South America 
on a large scale, and Ireland on a small one, have provided object- 
lessons which point to the failure of any such scheme for India, 
and yet we proceed, in order to gratify Indian politicians who call 
themselves Liberal and have occupied the seat which the extremists 
occupied only three years ago. It was one of the ‘ Liberals,’ 
a Privy Councillor, who a short time ago said in public that 
Indians valued Dominion Status because it would give them the 
right to secede from the Empire! The idealists will tell us that 
you cannot put the clock back. That is just what they are about 
to do, under a plea of putting it forward. All progress depends on 
Indian security, which is gravely endangered if law and order 
are now handed over to Ministers who will have to bow the knee 
to communal pressure and the ravings of an irresponsible Press. 
Does anybody contend that the clock of China has gone forward 
since the so-called republic took the place of the Chinese Empire ? 

Those who criticise the present scheme and the policy which 
led up to it are held up to ridicule and dubbed ‘ diehards,’ and 
they are charged with having no policy except ‘ Back to Curzon.’ 
It is a very easy method of putting aside people with long 
experience of India, and of the inner administration of affairs in 
that country. But none of them has ever said ‘ Back to Curzon,’ 
and those who make this charge have armed themselves with the 
panoply of political theories to meet the dangerous realities of the 
situation, which they are too ignorant to gauge, or too proud to 
admit. These so-called ‘ diehards’ are not opposed to political 
progress, provided that it is adjusted from time to time to the 
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capacity of the people concerned. They are opposed to squeezing 
into fifteen years exotic developments which it took our own people 
over 600 years to attain by their own evolution. 

The policy followed during the disastrous period from 1929-31 
took no account whatever of the interests of 97 per cent. of the 
population of India. The people who believe that the voice of 
a section of the English-speaking intelligentsia is the voice of the 
whole population of India will tell you if you try to put a check 
on so-called political progress that you are merely advocating a 
policy of machine-guns. This is an absurd exaggeration, for as 
long as the Congress was kept in check by the ordinary criminal 
law, including the law against sedition, there would have been 
no occasion for the use of machine-guns or for any other weapons 
than those which have occasionally to be employed from time 
to time against riotous mobs. A large section of the urban 
population that has figured in mob turbulence consists of members 
of the criminal classes who have pursued their predatory avoca- 
tions under the shelter of the Congress flag. The Indian respects 
and obeys power, and when he sees a raj retreating before an 
organisation like the Congress he merely jumps to the conclusion 
that the raj has lost its power and that the only thing to do is to 
follow the power which has supplanted it. If the British Govern- 
ment starts with the assumption that the Congress section is 
irresistible, it is the surest way to make it increasingly difficult to 
resist them. When people talk of the Congress being the only 
organised political body in India it is, surely, proof that India is 
not yet fit for self-governing institutions, For if the strongest 
political body in India depends for its existence upon foul 
calumnies, blackmail, intimidation and violence, it must have 
avery bad case. When the law is not enforced, victory is to 
the most unscrupulous. 

Let us go back to the Statutory Commission and examine their 
proposals without prejudice but with knowledge. That Com- 
mission’s proposals for giving over law and order, and for abolish- 
ing Executive Councils, were made before the story of the last 
two years could be told. When the Labour Government threw 
over the Statutory Commission, composed of members of all 
parties in the State, it made a most disastrous error. If this step 
is not taken, and the whole position once more thoroughly 
examined, we shall be entering on the process so well described 
by Mr. Lloyd George as ‘ jerry-building for a crash.’ The fourth 
act will close with the jerry-building and act 5 will be the crash. 


REGINALD CRADDOCK. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


NEW ZEALAND AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


A Lesson In SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago New Zealand was regarded as a land of 
political experiment ; its legislative innovations were watched 
by social reformers in all parts of the world. There came the 
inevitable time when the pace of progress slackened, but the 
policy was maintained, and even extended in a modest way, 
until a long course of rising prices ended. Then an erstwhile 
thriving community, facing a loss in national income due to a 
fall of 43 per cent. in export values during the period 1928-32, 
began to take stock of a difficult situation, and for the first time 
seriously to count the cost of its attractive legislative experiments. 
How much of its social welfare activities under State direction 
will weather the storm? The varied phases of New Zealand’s 
State experiments are worth examination, now that they have 
reached the real time of test. We will see, as the survey progresses, 
how much is likely to survive. 

An extensive programme of experimental legislation was 
planned and completed by the Liberals under the strong domina- 
tion of R. J. Seddon from 1890 onwards. When that forceful 
personality was succeeded in 1906 by his chief colleague, the late 
Sir Joseph Ward, the spring of innovation was running dry, and 
further developments were not of basic importance. Throughout 
the Seddonian régime the Conservatives, figuring under various 
party names, constituted the parliamentary Opposition. Under 
the leadership of the late Mr. Massey their advocacy of the 
freehold for the large State tenantry created by the compulsory 
acquisition of land for settlements, and aided by cheap State 
loans, ultimately led to success, and the Reform Party, with Mr. 
Massey as Prime Minister, came into power in 1912. In his time 
as leader of the Opposition Mr. Massey had denounced ‘ the 
Seven Devils of Socialism’ which he saw in the Liberal pro- 
gramme of ‘ the humanities,’ but the new power in politics during 
a régime of sixteen years made no serious alteration in the 
Seddonian legislation. It granted the promised right of freehold 
to State tenants, and toned off some highly competitive aspects 
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of State trading departments, which were now required to pay 
income tax and present comamercial balance-sheets. The Liberal 
programme was perfectly safe under Reform administration. 
The old hostility had been replaced by such complete tolerance 
that for a long period Liberals and Reformers in their election 
programmes competed in suggesting fresh attractions. The 
Reform Government increased old age pensions in line with the 
rising cost of living, and in 1926 made its own distinctive contribu- 
tions to ‘ the humanities.’ It passed the Family Allowance Act, 
under which an allowance of 2s. weekly is paid for each child in 
excess of two where the joint family income does not exceed 
£3 I2s. per week; and it provided pensions for the blind. A 
scheme for payment of pensions to destitute invalids was under 
discussion, but the Reform Party’s opportunity of extending the 
list of social welfare statutes came to an end with the defeat of 
the Coates Government in 1928. 

‘The humanities ’ had survived all political threats, and the 
testing time was not reached until the tide of prosperity began to 
recede and national income proved inadequate to carry the load 
of social welfare legislation. Politics had by this time taken an 
unexpected alignment. The Forbes Government, succeeding to 
power on the retirement of Sir Joseph Ward in 1930, held office 
precariously on the support of Labour, then the third, or middle, 
party. The serious condition of public finance, due to long- 
sustained economic depression, made retrenchment inevitable. 
No single party could face the hard tasks and survive. In this 
crisis the Reform Party, uncler Mr. Coates’ leadership, joined their 
old opponents in a coalition, which made a successful appeal to 
the electorate in December 1931, though its programme was not 
phrased for popular appeal. The Forbes—Coates Cabinet under- 
took to retrench and to balance the national Budget. How this was 
to be done was not disclosed in detail, though higher taxation was 
admitted to be inevitable, as well as heavy reductions in salaries 
and in loan expenditure. New Zealanders faced the situation, 
and returned the Government with its unattractive programme 
by an overwhelming majority. The critical overhaul of progres- 
sive legislation of past decades in the light of present costs and 
income was thus made the joint concern of the ancient friends 
and foes of ‘the humanities.’ It has been tackled in the most 
thorough-going fashion, with the aid of the best brains in the 
community, regardless of political associations. 

For three years New Zealand has been actively coping with 
the problem of high costs in face of constantly declining revenue. 
The first step was the institution of a Cabinet Economy Com- 
mittee, in association with the heads of the Public Service and 
Treasury, to prune drastically departmental Estimates. Sub- 
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stantial savings were made, but when parliamentary approval 
was sought for some of the proposals the weakness of party 
government in such a situation became more and more evident. 
Labour support was limited to measures involving more borrowing 
and the relief of unemployment, but scarcely any further, and New 
Zealanders saw the strange phenomenon of a Government being 
deserted by a middle party, then maintained in office by an 
accession of support from the official Opposition, the Reform 
Party. This was the first sign of the Forbes—Coates coalition, 
The hope of early lifting of the depression appeared to justify 
palliative measures, but at the end of 1931 the coalition Govern- 
ment, facing a graver financial position, instituted a national 
stock-taking of the most complete and interesting character. 
First, four professors of political economy and the Secretary of 
the Treasury were appointed to examine the economic and 
budgetary position of the Dominion. As all the basic facts were 
available to the Committee in public documents, there was no 
delay in hearing witnesses, and the report was made available 
last February. It discussed in an illuminating way the basis of 
past prosperity, the contribution which had been made by 
overseas borrowing, and the causes of the depression in the 
Dominion.. It was pointed out that the national income had 
been reduced owing to the low values of exported produce, but 


that at the same time this handicap on the community had been 
appreciably increased by local and national taxing authorities, 
who took a less amount, but a still greater proportion, of the 
national income. 


This extra burden [stated the economists]. is well illustrated in New 
Zealand, where in 1928-29, from an estimated national income of £150 
millions, the State and local bodies took £24 millions in taxation, or 16 per 
cent. In 1931-32 the national income is estimated to total £110 millions, 
and the average taxpayer’s income has been reduced in proportion—that 
is, by 26 per cent. But State and local taxation budgeted for sums 
amounting roughly to £26 millions, which is nearly 25 per cent. of the 
national income. The difficulty found in realising such Budget estimates 
suggests that the limit of taxable capacity is very near. 


The tax and debt burdens of the Dominion were set out 
impressively in the following figures : 
TAXATION RATES PER HEAD 
State. Local. 
£12 12 1 £4 8 7 
Pusiic DEBT PER HEAD 
£182 13 10 | £47 16 8 


The influence of the European War on State debt is strikingly 
evident on comparison with the figures for 1914, which showed 
the indebtedness per head to be £87 ros. 2d. 
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The next step in national stock-taking was to appoint three 
able business men of wide experience and political independence, 
an accountant in public practice, and a former head of the 
Treasury as a National Expenditure Commission to review the 
whole of the Dominion’s public expenditure. The Commission 
started work in January of the present year, and issued in 
February an interim report of great value to the Government in 
carrying out severe measures of retrenchment during an emergency 
session of Parliament called for the purpose. The final report has 
now been made, recommending not only further economies 
totalling £845,000, but also drastic changes in administrative 
methods which, if approved, will remove one degree further from 
the control of Parliament the expenditure of loan money. This 
Commission had no hesitation in recommending substantial 
curtailment of the expensive social welfare activities of the State, 
and the Government adopted in part its proposal to reduce old 
age and several other forms of pensions, though European War 
allowances were not touched. The education vote received the 
Commission’s particular atterition, for the total had grown from 
£1,745,939 in 1914 to £3,179,183 in 1931. The cost per head of 
this service prior to the war was {I 2s. 11d., but to-day it is 
{2 8s. Education is wholly a national concern, and recapitulation 
of the leading items in the annual Estimates illustrates the wide 
range of the Education Department’s scope : f 


Administration . 4 ; \ ‘ 27,610 
Elementary education ‘ ‘ . 2,033,653 
Secondary education . r : - 379,880 
Universities p ; . } ‘ 73,851 
Manual and technical i : - 219,265 
Teachers’ training . p ‘ . 147,140 
Native education , 1 ; ; 81,990 
Physical instruction . F ; ‘ 7,064 
Education of the blind F ; ; 2,805 
School for the deaf. P ; ; 5,499 
Schools for feeble-minded_ . ; ' 11,456 
Child welfare . ’ ‘ ; - 129,272 


New Zealand universities have large land endowments and a 
substantial revenue from fees, so that they do not rely wholly on 
the national Exchequer for their maintenance. The National 
Expenditure Commission expressed its definite opinion that the 
cost of post-primary education had undoubtedly outgrown the 
ability of the country to pay. It suggested, in general, a policy of 
making some of the education services more self-supporting by 
the charging of fees and by increasing existing fees, while a long 
list of detailed economies showed the possibility of making 
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immediate savings of nearly £370,000. The Government has been 
actively carrying out economy in this branch of national expendi- 
ture without curtailing the facilities for free education in the 
primary stage. School children, for example, had hitherto 
received free dental treatment from specially trained nurses, who 
confined their attention to the early teeth. Parents are now being 
asked to provide the cost of materials used in these clinics. 

The Commission’s final report severely condemns past 
extravagant expenditure on public works. Such a verdict had 
been anticipated by the coalition Government in its decision 
(nearly a year ago) to curtail loan expenditure by 40 per cent., 
and subsequently to cut down further this limited programme by 
one-half. A temptation to ‘ mortgage the future ’ is very strong 
when New Zealanders, holding a country about the size of 
Britain, carrying a population of only one and a half millions, 
realise how immense are the advantages of well-planned expendi- 
ture on development. They will not, it can be predicted, fully 
subscribe to the Commission’s cautious advice, except during 
hard times. The Commission’s recommendation to establish 
independent boards controlling public works, land settlement, 
hospitals, and education would involve carrying to its extreme a 
tendency already expressed in the Dominion’s administration. 
Nearly twenty years ago a substantial proportion of the State 
service was removed from direct Ministerial control and placed 
under a Public Service Commissioner. It is an offence against 
the law for any member of Parliament to use influence in connexion 
with appointments to the public service. 

This tendency to relieve the people’s elected representatives of 
embarrassing privileges has been more pointedly expressed within 
the last two years by placing the entire administration and control 
of the State railways in the hands of a board of business men, 
with a chairman who was formerly General Manager of Railways, 
but, having retired on pension, is quite free from political direc- 
tion. The national Exchequer, of course, has to retain financial 
responsibility, and the taxpayer has for several years carried the 
burden of railway deficits. However, expenditure has gone down 
in faster ratio than revenue, and the recent announcement that 
the deficit on the Dominion’s accounts for the past year was 
less than half that estimated at the beginning of the financial 
year is largely explained by a lightened load of railway interest to 
be carried by the consolidated revenue. Parliament still retains 
the right to direct railway policy on broad lines, for New Zealand 
has been developed through the medium of railways pushed far 
ahead of immediately paying traffic; and the time may again 
come when, in the interest of the country’s development, some 
important railways on which construction has been suspended 
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may have to be completed. But the Railway Board, if directed 
by Parliament to carry out any specific policy likely to result 
in loss, can report its opinion to Parliament, and make it clear 
that the taxpayer will regularly receive the bill. Another 
illustration of the tendency to move away from direct Ministerial 
control is provided in the newest public service—radio broad- 
casting. It was pioneered by a private company holding a 
contract from the Government, which collects the high annual fee 
of 30s. from listeners. On the expiration of the agreement, 
control was vested in a non-political Radio Broadcasting Board, 
in the appointment of which the opinions of radio listeners are 
consulted, though not actually given expression by vote. 

Enthusiastic outside observers of the first few years of 
compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes described New 
Zealand as a country without strikes. That flattering phrase was 
soon forgotten, for the Dominion experienced some notable 
industrial upheavals on a national scale, including the coal- 
mining, waterside and freezing industries, and the Government 
railways. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act came 
into force just at the right time for success. The Colony in 
1894 was emerging from a serious depression, and fortunately 
experienced a long course of prosperity during which rising world 
prices and greatly improved methods of transport for the country’s 
food products combined to provide the margin of profit needed 
to meet the workers’ demands. Twenty years ago, however, a 
pioneer of compulsory arbitration, the late Edward Tregear, 
Secretary of the Department of Labour, saw difficulties ahead, 
and declared that the Arbitration Act was running under storm 
sails. He realised that the pressure on the system was progres- 
sively heavy, and that there must come a time when the limit of 
concessions would be reached. The first great blow to compulsory 
arbitration was administered by large national trade unions whose 
militancy was checked in the judicial atmosphere of the Court of 
Arbitration. They exercised their right of organising outside the 
Act and conducting negotiations with the employers through the 
medium of conciliation councils. One has to admit, after long 
experience of the working of the Arbitration Act in New Zealand, 
that on the whole the militant trade unions outside the Act 
have done better than the arbitration unionists. A comparison 
between wages paid to skilled and unskilled workers was made 
by the New Zealand Department of Labour a few years ago to 
demonstrate the relatively small extra reward of the skilled 
worker who serves an apprenticeship. It was an official admission 
of the opinion I have expressed, for the most militant unions who 
ignore the Arbitration Act are to be found among the semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers. 
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The economic storm broke with violence over the compulsory 
arbitration system. From 1929 till 1931 export returns fell 
continuously, until they were 40 per cent. below former levels. A 
committee of economists appointed by the Government to 
examine the position reported that the value of the Dominion’s 
exports in 1931 was £32 millions, compared with {55 millions in 
1929. So great a decline in national income demanded a rigid 
overhaul of costs, and the opening attack on compulsory arbitra- 
tion was made when Parliament amended the Arbitration Act so 
that the Court could at any time make general orders varying the 
minimum wages under awards ‘taking into consideration the 
general economic position of the industry.’ This led to a general 
reduction of 10 per cent. in existing award wages, and thus ended 
a well-established system of basing wages mainly upon the cost of 
living. The depression continued, industry showed no signs of 
revival under the new condition of lowered wages, and the final 
blow to compulsory arbitration was administered early in 1932, 
when Parliament eliminated compulsion altogether. It gave 
power to review existing industrial awards by conciliation councils 
on the application of either party, and directed that no question 
could be referred from the councils to the Arbitration Court—the 
decisions of which are legally enforceable—except by agreement 
of a majority of the conciliation council so substantial that in 
practice such a step can only be taken by mutual agreement 
between employers and employees. New Zealand employers have 
not rushed to use their new-found privilege of throwing arbitration 
into the melting-pot. There is a substantial body of opinion in 
favour of legally enforceable minimum wages and conditions of 
employment as a protection against unscrupulous employers who 
are tempted to take contracts at unfair rates, trusting to sweating 
methods to clear a profit. The new conditions have not operated 
sufficiently long to demonstrate how the situation will resolve 
itself, but it is safe to predict thai the machinery of conciliation 
will be generally used, and that the employers, while quite willing 
to make agreements on such questions as wages and hours of 
work, will refuse to countenance a large number of restrictive 
conditions which in their opinion add more to overhead costs than 
the minimum wages embodied in awards. 

Now we turn to the sphere of State activity. The economic 
stock-taking already described led to the discovery that New 
Zealand's social welfare activities were absorbing fourpence out of 
every shilling collected from the taxpayer. An extremely liberal 
system of free education from primary school to university was 
one of the heaviest items in the bill, while a variety of pensions 
added to a loan hard to carry in times when the State railways, 
instead of being a source of profit, became a burden to the State. 
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Customs.revenue dropped to minor proportions owing to restricted 
imports, and the other main sources of revenue—namely, land 
tax and income tax—had shrunk alarmingly. New Zealand’s 
hospitals are maintained by national subsidy, supplemented by 
local rates. Charges are made for treatment, but the collection of 
fees is in accordance with means to pay, and scarcely half the 
amounts owing can be obtained from patients. All State servants 
holding permanent appointment are entitled to superannuation 
allowances under a contributory system involving heavy annual 
subsidies from the general revenue. In addition, many other 
classes of people receive pensions, the Dominion’s annual obliga- 
tion under this heading amounting to {£2,906,000, The chief 
items are : { 
European War pensions. ; . 1,285,000 

Old age pensions ‘ : : . 1,250,000 
Widows’ pensions . 5 : - 340,000 
Family allowances. d : - 76,000 
Disabled miners é : : 65,000 
Pensions to the blind . - : : 17,500 

Maori War pensions . y ; ‘ 9,102 


In the readjustment enforced by failure of national income 
the New Zealand Parliament reduced all classes of pensions 
except those paid to the European War veterans. The clause in 
the statute to reduce old age pensions by 2s. 6d. per week was 
adopted by the narrow majority of two in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Salaries of all State employees, Ministers of the Crown, 
and members of the Legislature have been involved in the severe 
pruning process which brought the Dominion within sight of a 
balanced Budget before the recent improvements in the prices of 
its leading exported products gave promise of heavier overseas 
buying and consequent revival of Customs revenue. 

The State is the largest mortgagee in New Zealand, and the 
experience of the State Advances Department during this time of 
stress demonstrated its capacity to withstand the storm while 
giving adequate shelter to its clients. This State activity is quite 
typical of the country’s institutions, socialistic in principle, but 
far from conforming in practice to the ideal of the theoretical 
Socialist. New Zealand’s Parliament has never been avowedly 
socialistic, and its Opposition to-day, hardly a quarter of the 
total membership, is the Labour-Socialist Party. The many forms 
of State enterprise have grown out of a realisation that some 
things required by the whole community can best be provided 
by the community through organised government. But there 
has always been a sensitiveness over political interference, and the 
successful battle-cry of the Reform Government when it obtained 
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renewal of its majority in the 1925 general elections was: ‘ More 
Business in Government, and less Government in Business.’ 

The State Advances Department is administered by a board 
of public servants on such conservative lines that the economic 
depression failed to shake the stability of the institution. Since 
the inception of the scheme in 1894 loans aggregating {£50 millions 
have been made on landed security, and nearly {22 millions have 
been repaid. The principal business is that of advances to 
farmers, and when prices of products fell to less than the cost of 
production the State Advances Department, in common with all 
other lenders, had to meet the situation with the knowledge that 
failure to pay interest was not due to the borrower's incapacity 
as a farmer. Postponements of interest were arranged, and in 
cases where the borrower had substantially reduced the principal 
under the terms of the table mortgage invariably issued by the 
department, arrears have been capitalised and a new mortgage 
issued for a long term which substantially reduces the amount of 
the half-yearly payments. Losses have been made, but principally 
in the separate branch for workers’ dwellings, where falling values 
have completely absorbed the equity. The losses to March 1931 
in this branch were equal to 2s. 9d. per {100 advanced. The basic 
principle of the State advances scheme was to use the superior 
credit of the State to borrow at the lowest rate of interest, to lend 
to the private citizen on terms which meet all costs of the original 
loan and administration. Lending was possible for many years 
on a 4 per cent. basis, but, in line with increasing cost of money, 
the rates for new mortgages have risen to 5% and 6 per cent. 
Owing to the large annual repayments under the table mortgages 
issued by the State Advances Office, the National Economy 
Commission’s suggestion that there should be no more borrowing 
for relending purposes would not interfere with the continuance 
of this activity on a fairly large scale if the proposal is approved. 

Another great venture into the field of private enterprise was 
State insurance, covering life, fire, and accident. These State 
insurance departments pay income tax, and their rates are not so 
low as to be destructive of the companies’ business. Private 
insurance concerns flourish in the Dominion; one important 
English life insurance office has just decided to enter the field, 
and the State insurance offices are now in the position of regulators 
of the rates, their premiums being exactly in line with those of 
private offices. A bonus by way of rebate on renewal is paid 
annually by the State Fire and Accident Insurance Department, 
and similar rebates are made by its competitors. These vary 
according to the results of the previous year’s business. 

The State has a heavy investment in the Bank of New 
Zealand, and the Government nominates a majority of the 
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board of directors, but there has been no suggestion of political 
interference with the bank’s policy, which is thoroughly in line 
with that of the associatecl banks. Control over overseas credits 
was imposed during the last producing season, on the advice of a 
majority of the trading banks, for the purpose of making sure 
that all outside debts could be honoured before credit became 
available for imports. When the trading balance showed that this 
restriction was unnecessary it was withdrawn, and further 
improvement on balance now points to an extension of overseas 
purchases which should contribute to the prosperity of British 
industries. 

New Zealand is emergirig from a trying time well equipped to 
take advantage of the improvement in world prices. Land value 
inflation, the most difficult factor in the readjustment to low 
prices, has been fairly and squarely faced, production has steadily 
increased right through the time of stress, and scientific farming 
methods have been so thoroughly practised that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that in the application of science to his 
industry the New Zealand farmer is in the forefront of the world’s 
producers. The Dominion will carry forward into prosperous 
times no legacy of debt due to the problem of unemployment, 
because this has been financed wholly out of revenue. Useful 
work on road improvement, land drainage and subdivision, 
afforestation, and sand-dune planting was organised and paid for, 
first out of the receipts from a small wage tax subsidised on a 
pound for pound basis from general taxation, and to-day wholly 
out of the revenue raised from a wage tax of Is. in the pound, 
collected when the wages are paid. 


CHARLES E. WHEELER. 
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W111 the Report of the Pig Industry Commission prove to be a 
historical document ? It is not impossible that it may. For 
it is more than an attempt to organise a big agricultural industry. 
Its main features embody a series of principles strikingly different 
from anything that our grandfathers understood as the capitalist 
system ; indeed, many open-minded people to-day are a little 
nervous about its suggestions lest they border too closely upon 
socialism. But can one really regard as socialistic a scheme in 
which all the interests concerned remain in private hands, in 
which the State neither confiscates nor buys out anyone’s property, 
in which the skilful breeder, the clever feeder, the good organiser, 
and the efficient curer all find scope to profit or lose according to 
their efficiency ? But of this, more later. 

It will be helpful, before going further, to consider the problem 
presented to the Commissioners. The chief countries supplying 
us with bacon were highly organised. Forced by the facts of 
geography to export to us through a bottle-neck, they utilised 
this limitation to control, by various means, the quality of the 
goods they sent us. Down at the London docks side after side 
of Danish bacon may be seen being unloaded, each as alike as 
two peas. It is good, it comes regularly ; above all things, it is 
reliable and creates no disgruntled consumers for harassed grocers 
to appease. To all intents and purposes this bacon is a 
nationalised export, not in the Socialist sense, but in the sense 
that organisation in the chief exporting countries has become so 
closely knit that the whole exported product can come under 
some unity of control. Some countries, such as Poland, give a 
national subsidy to the bacon sent to us. All the Baltic countries 
were producing especially for us, and were not themselves con- 
sumers of the commodity. Their Governments have encouraged 
good bacon production by various means. The embargo that 
we placed six years ago on foreign pork had forced them to 
concentrate upon our bacon market, and this had the effect of 
diverting our own pigs from the competition of the open bacon 
market to the comparative seclusion of the pork market. The 
Danes pre-eminently had spared no pains to study our needs, 
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and the highest praise is due to them for the efficient manner in 
which they designed a product to meet them, It has meant, 
however, that a large section of their agriculture was dependent 
upon the English market ; we were, in effect, employing the 
Danes as our pig-keepers, and since the breakdowa in Germany 
a large part of the money we paid them has not, as it did before, 
found its way back to us through that country. 

The condition of the bacon industry at home was (and still is, 
forthat matter) deplorable. In the heyday of our manufacturing 
supremacy we consciously and willingly sacrificed agriculture to 
the profitable business of exporting manufactured goods. Foolish 
as some believe this was, it at least showed that we had the 
intelligence to realise that goods and services can only be paid 
for ultimately by goods and services, and we chose to be paid in 
food because there was less money profit to be made from pro- 
ducing it than from other kinds of goods. Our farmers have 
never been given any real incentive to become efficient suppliers 
of the home market, and, in contrast to the bottle-neck of foreign 
exports to us, they had the disadvantage (paradoxical as it may 
seem) of a huge market at their doors and a rival dealer round 
every corner to deflect them from any centralisation of marketing. 
We had thirteen breeds of pigs, producing progeny of which not 
25 per cent. were fit for making into first-class bacon, and we 
had the rival attraction of the pork market to prevent any 
sustained concentration on one or the other. Pig recording and 
litter testing, which our overseas rivals have found so valuable 
in building up their bacon industries, were non-existent for all 
practical purposes, and our bacon factories were operating with 
the most violent fluctuations in supply and seldom at full capacity. 
This added greatly to the cost of marketing our bacon. An 
unnecessary host of middlemen had become interposed between 
the producer and the factory, so that the cost of getting a pig 
from the farm to the factory in England was about 12s. 9d. 
compared with from $d. to 11d. in Denmark. 

Price fluctuations were violent also, for we were exposed to a 
constant flow of foreign imports. The only regulation of supplies 
came when many of the producers at home and abroad had 
nearly ruined themselves by over-production, with resulting bad 
prices, so that they stopped producing pigs. Prices would then 
tise again—sometimes gradually, sometimes in alarming jumps. 
Producers would once more be attracted, only to be forced, 
within a predictable period, to kill off their breeding sows because 
once more they were the victims of this absurd cycle. Farmers 

! Report of Pig Reorganisation Commission (H.M. Stationery Office, price 
6d. nét: see p. 56). Estimated costs of 1 cwt. of green bacon vary from 9s. 2d. 
with average kill of 684 per week to 5s. 1d. with average kill of 2500 per week. 
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spent their time chasing the market, and usually failed to catch 
it, for success in gambling has never been the strong point of the 
agriculturist, although every farmer believes himself to be the 
solitary exception to this rule. 

This was the position presented to the Commissioners, and it 
has been described at some length because very similar situations 
exist in other industries, not necessarily agricultural, that still 
await planning. The Government said to the Commissioners in 
effect : We have now definitely decided that we can no longer 
ignore our agriculture in the changed world that confronts us, 
Produce a plan for pigs that will give scope for an efficient 
and expanding pig industry, and, if possible, use quotas to deal 
with the imports question. It is the quota element in the plan 
that has caused many thoughtful people, including most of the 
economists, to feel the most nervous. They describe the quota, 
quite rightly, as a dangerous weapon ; they foresee it causing 
serious shortages that will send prices soaring: they say it is the 
most drastic barrier to trade that has yet been conceived, that it 
‘ rigidifies ’ inefficiency ; and they point out that not only will 
it raise the cost of our own produce, but of the imported article 
also. The quota certainly is potentially dangerous: so is any 
powerful instrument in the hands of a fool. But must we assume 
that it will be so badly mishandled that it will cause serious 
shortages of supplies? Buying and selling are now conducted 
through such centralised channels that it should not be impossible 
to estimate fairly accurately our requirements, and the Com 
missioners have wisely stipulated that deliveries under the quota 
must arrive in evenly regulated quantities, fortnight by fortnight. 
This fortnightly check should go some way towards alleviating 
the fear of a sudden gap between supply and demand. We shall 
not find ourselves glutted with bacon at one moment and with 
none arriving from anywhere a few months later. Arrangements 
are to be made for a year in advance. We must face the fact that 
large-scale buying arrangements (not necessarily synonymous 
with such devices as Import Boards) have been forced upon us 
by large-scale selling arrangements, such as the Canadian Wheat 
Pool, U.S.S.R., or the organised exports from Denmark and 
Holland. Anyone who believes that there is any longer a serious 
alternative is a dangerous visionary. Should any foreign country 
be foolish enough to try to exploit the quota of bacon that 
we grant it, our obvious remedy would be to take all or part 
of its quota away and give it to someone else. But the 
intelligence already shown by those abroad who cater for our 
bacon market suggests that such an exhibition of stupidity is 
the last thing we may expect from them. The Dutch, i 
fact, were making preparations for falling in with an English 
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bacon quota scheme some months before the Pig Report was 
ished.? 

_ It should be remembered that the British pig quota scheme 
differs fundamentally from all the Continental schemes tried 
hitherto. These were little more than embargoes, introduced at 
times of crisis with the sole object of shutting out imports. The 
scheme that we propose goes further. It not only guarantees a 
share in the British market to home producers, but guarantees a 
share in that market to foreign producers also. It aims at ending 
the waste of home and foreign competition, in which there is 
often a surplus that never finds a reasonable market at all. 
Unconsciously, and almost against our will, the civilised world 
is slowly rolling forward into a single economic unit, with a single 
common level of basic prices. The proposed quota is a recognition 
of this, and it is queer to find intelligent people, with the financial 
lessons of the world-wide havoc wrought before their eyes by the 
collapse of Germany, critical of the quota because it may save 
our customers in other‘éountries from going bankrupt also. It 
is less surprising that the ultra-Protectionists, who seldom see a 
hole in a ladder, until they have fallen through it, have failed to 
realise that théqu uota is a far more efficient bargaining weapon 
than ever a tariff could be, and not less efficient because it can be 
used to obtain foreign trade agreements amicably (e.g., the new 
agreement with the South American meat exporters, who, after 
the amount of their quota had been tentatively fixed, voluntarily 
agreed to reduce it) instead of by the roughshod, slapstick 
method of clumping on a thundering duty, which has hardly 
made for goodwill towards England in Ireland. 

The quota, wisely handled, can be better than a mere restric- 
tion of goods. It has possibilities for reopening the doors of 
international trade through the exchange of goods. It can 
remove the manufacturer’s or the farmer’s fear that an influx of 
foreign goods may be so heavy and uncontrolled that it will depress 


mous prices far below production costs, and, by approximating closely 
On us toa highly developed system of barter, can go some way towards 
Vheat making up for the breakdown of gold as the lubricant of inter- 
and national trade. It is not impossible that we are advancing 
‘Tious towards a system under which goods over and above a nation’s 
antry internal requirements may be exchanged through an inter- 
that national clearing-house, abolishing those devastating surpluses 
part that now roam round the world, suffocating their recipients with 
. the their unbounded plenty, bringing such loss to everyone by this 
Oe unrestricted policy of scramble and grab. It is these surpluses 
a and the inability of the capitalist system to accommodate them 


without incurring heavier losses than benefits that have made 
® See The Farmer and Stockbreeder, September 19, 1932, Pp. 1975- 
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Protection as dead as. Free Trade. They can jump any tariff 


wall, and therefore, while tariffs must make unduly dear those _ 


things we really need, they are useless in excluding those things 
which we do not require. Except in times of surplus, it is tariffs, 
and not quotas, that add to the cost of all the supplies of a given 
commodity. Quotas aim at eliminating, so far as is humanly 
possible, both shortage and surplus. Tariffs do not pretend to 
do this. In practice they merely increase the price of all supplies 
when they are short and do nothing to improve prices when 
supplies are too abundant. ia5e7l 

The Baltic countries that send us our bacon are not themselves 
consumers of it. The United Kingdom is their only outlet. 
They must send it here until their industry perishes, whatever 
the tariff, and they, our customers, must be impoverished by a 
collapsed price for al/ their bacon, not merely for that proportion 
of it that is surplus to requirements. The original 20 per cent. 
tariff on Irish Free State cattle did nothingto improve beef prices 
in England. They became worse after the tariff was imposed 
because large reserves of cattle had accuinulated in Ireland and 
this was their only outlet. Since there was_,. restriction on 
quantity, but only an attempt to keep it oulpy interfering with 
prices, raisers of all Irish store cattle, both of tne cattle we needed 
and of that which we did not need, have been the immediate 
sufferers. But not far behind in the list of victims come those in 
England who lived by exporting to Irishmen who were able to 
buy from them. Tariffs may be less dangerous in the hands 
of lunatics than quotas; fortunately they are. But they are 
infinitely more stupid and less effective, and it is noteworthy that 
the Pig Commissioners went out of their way to record their 
* appreciation of the wisdom of the instructions given us’ (i.¢., to 
consider how far the quota system, and not tariffs, was applicable 
to planning a home bacon industry). 

So long as this market, with or without tariffs, was open to 
unlimited quantities of foreign bacon it is natural to suppose that 
those who now export to us would have fought hard to maintain 
their hold—fought to prevent a British bacon industry from 
developing. Some means had to be found to break the vicious 
circle, to give our bacon producers a breathing space to turn out 4 
suitable article and find 4 market for it. The incubus of imports 
had to be lifted to the extent to which we could replace them. 
It is difficult to see what other device could accomplish ths 
without a desperate battle, with heavy losses on both sides and 
by no means a certain result. 

It is strange, also, to find those who advocate tariffs criticising 
quotas as perpetuating ineficiency. Tariffs, when they act * 
they are intended to act and increase the price of imports, are "° 
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- less bulwarks against inefficiency than quotas. Already the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee is threatening the market 
- gardeners with a withdrawal of duties because they have made 
no serious attempt to organise their industry now that tariffs 

shelter them. Nor does Free Trade ensure efficiency: witness 
the unprotected British pig industry to-day. Tariffs or quotas 
may provide a useful means of threatening those who are pro- 
»,, tected but will not organise ; but other devices are needed for the 
4», constructive promotion of efficiency, and, beyond the unanswer- 
* able argument that only a fool would shelter an industry that 
‘insists upon producing by wasteful methods at an uneconomic 
__ price, the whole question of quotas versus efficiency is not very 
_ relevant. But in addition to those who fear the quota as a 
barrier to trade, an incitement to inefficiency or as a weapon that 
might cause famine prices by a miscalculation, there are others 
~*who frown upon the general idea of raising prices at all. They 
“are right in so far that{a_bigrise in retail prices would be a disaster. 
But can theyseriousiytontend that the present low prices at 
which producers are selling benefit anyone? The crying need of 
the moments a general rise in wholesale prices. In the past 
when such rises have occurred they have usually gone to the 
opposite extreme, because, by leaving matters to the unrestricted 
play of supply and demand, prices have only risen because 
impoverished producers have been driven out of business and a 
shortage has resulted. If that is the best the capitalist system 
can ever hope to do, its doom is sealed. 

For man has solved the problem of production, that was a 
continual nightmare to the human race until a few generations 
ago. From henceforth, so far as our productive powers are 
concerned, no one need ever be hungry again, no one need even 
be without what were considered the luxuries of the rich a hundred 
years ago. We have mastered in this century the task to which 
mankind has had to devote the greater part of his physical and 
mental energies since human beings were created. It has taken 
us by surprise. We were not ready for it. We are perplexed 
by what we have done and are lost in our new-found freedom, 
‘so cannot make full use of it. The change has created the 
necessity for new principles in distributing this sudden wealth, 
and we have barely begun to experiment with them. But one 
thing is certain. The human race will not permanently endure 
a system that allows millions to starve in the midst of plenty 
and is so wasteful that it forces us. to endure five years of 
impoverishment by superabundance-and another five years of 
impoverishment by famine prices in return for perhaps five years 
of normal prices and prosperity. A few people gain by high 
Prices ; practically no one gains by disastrously low prices. The 

Vor, CXII—No. 670 RR 
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capitalist system has not an indefinitely long period in which to 
adapt itself to this change. The system has proved so amazingly 
flexible that the writer believes it can be done, but only if it 
adopts some method of long-period contracts, planned ahead to 
insure itself against surplus or shortage and aiming at a price 
level that is neither disastrously low nor unduly high. If this 
is indeed the next step that confronts us, then neither Free Trade 
nor Protection are any longer vital issues. 

But, to revert to the immediate question of pigs: while it 
is true that there is a fairly close relationship between the price 
movements of baconers and the price of bacon, that movement 
is not reflected by a very heavy variation in retail prices of bacon, 
and in some cases retail prices even move in the opposite direction. 
In 1927, for instance, the average price of seven-score baconers 
was 100s. 10d. and the average retail price of streaky bacon was 
Is. 5d. per lb. But in 1930, when the price of baconers rose to an 
average of 107s. 4d., the average retai | price of streaky bacon 
fell to 1s. 4d., and was only 4d. per lb. er than in 1924, when 
the average baconer price dropped as low as 93s. 4d. These 
figures suggest that there is room for considerable movement in 
the baconer price without necessarily affecting the retail price 
to any alarming degree. But in addition to this the economies 
of a planned pig industry could also allow considerable increases 
in the price paid to the farmer without affecting the retail price. 
If, for instance, we could reduce by efficiency our pig marketing 
costs to the highest figure that it costs the Danes, then 11s. 10d, 
per pig, or 1s. 8d. per score, could be added to the farmer’s price 
and not cost the consumer one halfpenny. Factories ,working 
at full capacity could save up to 3s. 6d. per cwt. on their bacon, 
equivalent to another 4s. 44d. per pig, or 7}d. per score. The 
biggest variation in baconer prices that has occurred between 
1924 and 1930 has been 32s. 6d. per score—namely, 93s. 4d. in 
1924 and 125s. 10d. in 1926. Yet in those two years the average 
retail bacon price only differe’ by 34d. per lb.—namely, 1s. 44. 
in 1924 and Is. 8d. in 1926. 

A planned bacon industry could cheapen its production costs 
by improving our pig breeding so that not only could we produce 
a higher percentage of good class bacon pigs and save money 
both for the farmer and the factory, but profit by obtaining 
higher production per sow. Our present average is eleven or 
twelve pigs per sow per annum. In the Scandinavian countries 
it is between fifteen and sixteen. It would eliminate also the 
wild speculation and erratic buying by small-scale individuals 
all working in ignorance of one another’s moves, all making at 
times disastrous losses that can only be recouped by extortionate 

% See footnote on p. 7or. 
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profits. It would eliminate the unnecessary dealers, the gratuitous 
railway journeys, and the superfluous diversions through markets 
and their auctioneers whereby so many pigs at present make their 
zigzag course from the farm to the factory, shedding a little of 
what should be the farmer’s profit at each unessential operation. 
British bacon enjoys a price preference in the shops of about 
20 per cent. compared with Danish. The Danish farmer pays 
about the same for his feeding-stuffs, but more for his rent and 
tates. He pays his labourers approximately the same in real 
wages as the Englishman, and those who reply that Denmark 
is a country of small-holdings should remember that only 3 per 
cent. of our holdings exceed 300 acres and 80 per cent. of our 
holdings do not exceed 100 acres. The average size of English 
holdings is 63 acres; of Danish, 49 acres. The Danish curer 
has to rail his bacon to the ship, unload, load on board, and 
unload again at an English port before he is on equal terms of 
transport with the English curer. It is true that much of this 
advantage is lost by preferential freights granted to importers, 
but it is the general experience that the railway companies are 
quite prepared to make concessions when firmly handled and 
presented with a proposition that means a regular flow of trans- 
port all the year round. Assuming that no one considers he has 
a right to expect to buy his goods below the general production 
cost, surely there is room for both the farmer and the curer in 
England to produce bacon profitably within the scope of the 
20 per cent. price preference we already are willing to pay above 
the retail price of imported bacon. If there is not, and all this 
scheming only results in British bacon produced at fantastic 
levels compared with the prices at which it might be bought 
abroad, then the sooner we go out of the bacon business the better. 
The plan will have failed. But gone also will be the dreams of 
those who talk about ‘ supplying all our own bacon,’ but offer no 
constructive method of achieving this object save the worn-out 
device of tariffs, that have proved such a conspicuous failure, 
such a disaster to the whole world. 

The second most important section of the Pig Report deals 
with regulation of home supplies under the Marketing Act. 
It has been shown at the beginning of this article that the lack 
of a ‘ bottle-neck ’ through which home supplies must pass robs 
us of what has proved to be an advantage to our competitors 
abroad. This regulation of home supplies is a necessary comple- 
ment to the regulation of imported supplies; the one is useless 
without the other. The instrument we have invented to achieve 
this organisation at home is the Marketing Act, which some 
affect to call the ‘ Socialist ’ Marketing Act. Actually, as most 
people know, it is anything but Socialist. It gives more drastic 
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powers to private enterprise than any other law that has been 
placed on the Statute-book. It first began to take shape in the 
hands of a Conservative Government, planned by a Conservative 
Minister of Agriculture. It was purely incidental that, by the 
time it was ready for presentation, a Labour Government hap- 
pened to be in office, and Dr. Addison, who finally piloted it 
through Parliament, paid a handsome tribute to the support 
Conservatives gave to it. In the end, many Conservatives were 
more ardent supporters of it than the Labour Party. Everyone 
now knows the principles of this Act, how, after somewhat 
lengthy and complicated procedure, it enables a substantial 
majority of producers to prevent a lawless minority from sabotag- 
ing their work, how it creates the opportunity for self-administered 
discipline and large-scale planning, and frees the producer from 
the chaos of competition run mad. Here, again, it has been 
necessary to face the facts of a new world. While the problems 
of production were still unsolved, there was much to be said for 
unrestricted competition. The absence of it in Russia to-day, 
where shortage is still their difficulty, has imperilled the Five- 
Year Plan on the agricultural side. But in countries such as 
ours, where the problem of production has been replaced by the 
problem of distribution, the chaotic methods by which everyone 
can throw unwanted produce on the market regardless of the 
market’s demands have become uneconomic and anti-social. It 
is senseless to talk about ‘the liberty of the individual’ being 
infringed. Few desire the ‘ liberty’ of being forced to go bank- 
rupt. It is not the State that imposes these restrictions upon 
the predatory anarchist who refuses to refrain from wrecking 
the businesses of a majority of his fellow-producers. The Act 
merely gives power to a majority to safeguard themselves against 
this common enemy. In the general interest we restrain the 
burglar and bandit, and even the financier who goes too far in 
anti-social activities. It is only logical that we should restrain 
also the lawless trader who can bring ruin to thousands by his 
anti-nomianism.* This is not Socialism, nor bureaucracy, nor 
even a very startling innovation. The State gives the protection 
against banditry that a majority are entitled to demand, and 
delegates the work to the particular industry concerned. It is 
only because the necessity for this particular kind of protection 
is new in the history of our civilisation that some have so far been 
unable to adapt their minds to understanding it. 

The Commissioners propose a Pig Marketing Board created 
under the Marketing Act and, if the Act can be amplified to 
include it, a Bacon Marketing Board. The first would represent 


* A 7} per cent. minority of hop-growers who refused to accept the voluntary 
organisation of the other 92} per cent. were sufficient to wreck the hop industry. 
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the producer’s part in the industry and carry out the necessary 
work of standardisation and improvement of raw material for the 
factories, eradication of scrub boars, saving of some of the enormous 
waste suffered from swine diseases, institute pig-recording and 
litter-testing. The second board would represent the curers, and 
its work would be to operate a market information service, with 
details of foreign killings and arrivals of imports, record the 
prices of rival commodities and the extent to which quotas were 
being filled, and carry out research into possible export markets, 
into developments in curing methods, and into the nature of 
consumers’ tastes in different areas. Both these boards would be 
composed of representatives of producers and curers respectively 
and be administered by them. That there would be plenty of 
work for them to do may be seen by referring to p. 11 of the 
Report, where fifteen of the chief weaknesses of our pig industry, 
that are mainly weaknesses of organisation, are summarised. 
Twelve are quoted from the Report of the Pig Industry Council, 
composed of representatives of the pig industry, and three more 
are added by the Commissioners. Much of the work of the Bacon 
Marketing Board might be done by a third body, the Pig Industry 
Development Board, composed of representatives of the two 
marketing boards with a nucleus of independent members. This 
body would consider all matters of common policy and use its 
influence in promoting the development of an industry in which 
both parties to it have so many mutual interests. It would also 
act as negotiator if the producers and curers were unable to agree 
on contract prices. 

Contract prices are another innovation. They would be based 
upon a formula designed to guarantee the producer at least his 
production cost, and would be applicable to standard bacon pigs, 
with additions or deductions according to quality. It has beena 
long-standing grievance among producers that they get no more 
for a high quality pig than for an indifferent one. 

Contracts would be made, not for what farmers hope to supply 
or think they should supply, but for what they undertake to 
supply, and no bacon pigs could be sold by any other method, 
although slight variations in supplies ‘ over and under’ will be 
allowed. Contracts will be agreed for a year in advance, and will 
be fixed between producers and curers. Any producer may 
select any curer, but undercutting of national contract prices will 
be impossible. This new principle fits in neatly with the other 
parts of the plan. The regular breeder will be »rotected against 
the ‘ in-and-out ’ producer, who now plays havoc with the pig 
market. Regular production is essential to the regular prices 
that farmers have always been so anxious to obtain, and unless 
we can estimate fairly closely the quantity of home-produced pigs 
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we may expect to produce in a given year, an expansionist policy 
for our bacon industry is impossible. For although we can 
insure, by the quota, against over-supplies, there is no other 
means but the yearly contract system of insuring against under- 
supplies. From the factory’s point of view contracts are even 
more important. The factory must have stability of output. It 
is an important item in factory costs, but in sales its effect is vital. 
Curers must be able to count upon an even, sustained flow of pigs 
to make bacon for their retailers, who cannot be expected to chop 
and change their sources of supply from week to week. Retailer, 
curer, and producer all need this assurance of a definite supply 
and a definite market for at least a year ahead if they are to plan 
their work with the greatest economy. A fairly accurate know- 
ledge of a year’s supplies is no less necessary in the interests of 
the consumer, who would be among the first to suffer if a more 
sketchy method of anticipating supplies were attempted and these 
fell short of the estimate. 

This is the general framework of the pig industry plan: 
Quotas for home and overseas bacon supplies to adjust them 
to demand, to guarantee a market for a definite and expanding 
quantity of our own pigs, but to guarantee also a market for 
those we must import. Producers’ boards, to conduct for them- 
selves their respective parts of the industry, improve the quality 
of their product, develop the market, agree prices, and eliminate 
those anti-social elements of competition that at present levy 
such heavy toll upon efficiency, such heavy costs upon farmer and 
curer alike; at the same time to leave plenty of scope for per- 
sonal enterprise to the bond fide pig or bacon producer as opposed 
to the speculator. A system of yearly contracts to give the 
producer something approaching a guarantee that at least his 
production costs will be covered, ensure him a market, release 
the factory from its violent and costly fluctuations in supply and 
guarantee a regular output of English bacon to which a definite 
place in the nation’s economy can be assigned. Surely this is an 
attractive alternative to the chaos in the pig industry described 
at the beginning of this article, an alternative worth our while to 
put forth great efforts to make as workable in practice as it 
sounds in theory? That there will be mistakes is inevitable. 
This is our first attempt to plan a great industry ; we are ven- 
turing on entirely new ground, attempting to fit new mechanism 
to the engine of capitalism while it is still running. Even that 
this tricky operation should appear to be possible is a wonderful 
tribute to the flexibility of that system. It is romantic that 
agriculture, that has never hitherto quite caught up with the 
results of the Industrial Revolution, should now be the pioneer 
of these new principles. 

There may be miscalculations also in the Commissioners’ plan. 
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Their assumption, for instance, that the carrying out of their 
proposals will immediately enable the factories to pay a price 
to the farmers that will cover their production cost, while the 
factories themselves have no price guarantee, may prove over- 
optimistic. There may be more difficulty than they anticipate 
in getting pigs of the right bacon type in sufficient quantities, 
and by the time unsuitable pigs are rejected for bacon they will 
be too big for pork. It may be, as has happened before, that 
price differentiations for various grades cannot be made sharp 
enough, in practice, to encourage the best quickly. Danger also 
lurks in omitting pork entirely from the scheme—a point on 
which Sir William Haldane has made an important reservation 
to the findings of the other Commissioners. For if British farmers 
produce their bacon pigs of the right shape and quality rapidly, 
the pork market may be starved because of the embargo on 
foreign imports of pork. Pork prices might then shoot up in 
relation to bacon prices and embarrass the bacon scheme. There 
are plenty of mischievous people about who would take that 
opportunity to point to this price difference and produce from it 
a plausible story to show that the bacon plan was a failure. We 
must be prepared for all such contingencies, for the scheme is no 
cut-and-dried, fool-proof machine. Its success will depend upon 
even more than the goodwill of those interested ; it will need 
their active co-operation. It is only too plain that there are 
possible dangers in it. Anything new is always dangerous. But 
it is equally dangerous to have to rely upon something that has 
become obsolete. Anyone who cares to look round the world 
and see the new problems with which the conquest of production 
and the centralisation of selling has presented us, at the obvious 
failure of either Free Trade or Protection to cope with these, at 
the enormous price in waste and financial loss that we are paying 
for unfettered competition in some instances, must realise that 
these Victorian approaches to the complex situation that con- 
fronts us are no longer sufficient. They were never meant to 
deal with the problems that modern science has created for us. 

Tinkering is no good. We cannot indefinitely botch up the 
capitalist machine just enough to carry us to the next crisis. 
However much one may hate the U.S.S.R., they have thrown 
down a challenge which capitalism, with its confessed failure to 
find room for 20,000,000 workless people within its system, dare 
not ignore. The pig plan suggests nothing very revolutionary. 
It only puts into words what men have been discussing for years. 
It is merely in touch with the times, and so will take none but the 
politicians by surprise. But no one so far has put forward any 
serious alternative, save Communism, to the principles of planning 
that it embodies. 

L. F. EASTERBROOK. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


THE Society for Psychical Research, familiarly known as the 
S.P.R., is this year celebrating its jubilee, and at such a period 
it is natural to review its history and its achievements. It was 
founded in 1882 by Professor Henry Sidgwick, of Cambridge, 
and a group of scholarly and scientific friends. Its object is 
to investigate unrecognised phenomena for the study of which 
no other society exists—phenomena, that is, which are not 
recognised by orthodox science, but for which a certain amount 
of evidence seems to exist. it deals with suggestive therapeutics, 
dreams, multiple personality, and many other psychological 
things. It is not concerned with proving anything; it exists 
for investigation, not propaganda ; it seeks the truth. Its aim 
is to approach these things without prejudice or prepossession 
of any kind, and in thai: spirit of exact and unimpassioned 
inquiry which has enabled science in the past to solve so many 
problems, once not less obscure or less hotly debated. Its 
membership list has been said to contain more names famous in 
science, philosophy, and literature than any other society except 
the Royal Society itself. Among its presidents have been the late 
Earl of Balfour and his brother the present Earl, Lord Rayleigh 
(the great mathematician), Sir William Barrett, Sir William 
Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge (who is president again this year), 
Professors Bergson, William McDougall, L. P. Jacks, William 
James, Charles Richet (of the University of Paris), Bishop 
Boyd-Carpenter, and many others equally distinguished. The 
S.P.R. is a scientific society ; it exists for investigation only. 
It is in no sense a propagandist society. This is not always 
sufficiently understood ; and accordingly it has been jeered at by 
materialists as a crank assemblage of credulous people, while 
on the other hand it has been anathematised by some spiritualists 
as a Society for Suppressing Knowledge, because its standard of 
evidence is high and it criticises severely. It has no doctrines; 
but of course individual members have their own views. 

There is one preliminary point which should be mentioned. 
I suppose it is not necessary to adduce evidence for telepathy 
between the living. All investigators of experience have been 
convinced of its reality. Under certain conditions which are not 
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yet completely understood ideas may pass from mind to mind 
through channels other than the known sensory ones. That is 
the official definition. Now, some have said that the transmission 
may be something like wireless, and may be an affair of ether 
waves. But this is a mere guess, and as a matter of fact it is not 
held by those who know most about it. Indeed, there is strong 
ground for disbelieving in any wave theory of telepathy. The 
evidence is of a kind which seems inexplicable on that theory. 
It points to communication from mind to mind rather than from 
brain to brain. Of course the perception is experienced often 
in sensory terms, so to speak, as when it is a visual or auditory 
hallucination ; but the transmission seems primarily from mind 
to mind: And if this is so, it occurs in a non-physical world. 
The process is not a physical process. If this is established, the 
existence of a spiritual world is established straight away. Minds 
exist in it already, and may continue to exist when they cease 
to manifest through brains in the present material order. 

Let us turn, then, to the evidence for human survival. I 
was once told, in an argument with a clergyman, that he could 
see no evidence for Evolution. I replied that he could not see 
it if he did not look for it, but that his failure to look for it did 
not abolish the facts. It is legitimate for anyone to say that the 
evidence does not convince him, but no instructed person will 
deny that there is evidence. So with psychical research and the 
evidence for survival. It may not be convincing ; I am not sure 
that anyone ought to be convinced by mere reading. But evidence 
certainly exists. The Proceedings of the S.P.R. run to about 
forty volumes, and though these are not concerned solely with 
survival evidence, the matter has in all cases some bearing on 
the survival question. The library of the London Spiritualist 
Alliance contains several thousand volumes ; I have read about 
2000 of them, and do not advise anyone to follow my example, 
for most of them are not critical enough to be of much use. But 
they are at least honest records for the most part, and cannot be 
dismissed offhand. 

It is common knowledge, accepted by psychologists of all 
schools, that sane and healthy people may have unusual experi- 
ences such as a vision of someone who is not there in the physical 
sense. They are usually called hallucinations—percepts which 
lack, but which only on distinct reflexion can be recognised as 
lacking, the objective basis which they suggest. It is for science 
to find out their cause, to determine whether they can be explained 
by reference to bodily states, or whether it is in some cases 
necessary to suppose that some external cause is concerned. 
Ben Jonson sees an apparition of his son, whom he left at home 
in good health ; it is found afterwards that the son died about 
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the time of the vision. John Wesley in his Journal tells of a 
young lady who saw her fiancé with the left side of his head 
bleeding, and it was found that he had been killed about that 
time by a bell swinging down in the belfry where he was standing. 
It struck him on the left side of the head. John Wesley, by the 
way, would have made a good member of the S.P.R., for he was 
keen on getting corroborative testimony and making the case as 
good as possible from the evidential point of view. Now in these 
cases was the coincidence due to chance, or did the departed person 
find himself able somehow to influence the one who saw him ? 
Many years ago the S.P.R. sent out a questionnaire to 20,000 
people, asking whether they had ever had any psychical experi- 
ences. The people were not selected as being likely persons to 
have had such experiences ; they were chosen at random. About 
17,000 replies were received, and many of them described what 
are usually called hallucinations of sight or hearing. Some of 
these were visions of departed people, occurring at or about the 
time of death. In most cases of this kind it is possible to suppose 
that expectancy and anxiety may have caused the experience ; 
but in many cases there was no expectancy or anxiety, the 
percipient not being aware that the person seen was ill or in any 
danger. Now it is a fact that the experiences coincided closely 
with a distant event which they suggested ; they were veridical 
or truth-telling. Was this due to chance coincidence, or was 
there a causal connexion? Did the deceased person cause 4 
vision of himself to be seen ? The committee of the S.P.R. studied 
the replies, tabulating the results. The committee worked at 
the data for three years, and summed up its conclusions in notable 
and carefully guarded words: ‘ Between deaths and apparitions 
of the dying person there exists a connexion which is not due to 
chance alone.’ This was signed by Professor Sidgwick, who was 
once referred to by William James as the most exasperatingly 
critical mind in England. I need not go into the details, for 
they can be read in vol. x. of the Proceedings of the Society. 
Still, I may mention one case of this kind, though of a later date, 
as illustration. A British aeroplane was shot down over the 
German lines on March 19, 1917, and the pilot and observer were 
killed. The pilot was the son of friends of ours. The bodies of 
the two young men were not found until a fortnight later, for 
the aeroplane fell in a lonely place remote from any troops. 
During this fortnight no one knew what had happened to these 
two. On the day of the incident the observer, Captain B—, 


1 This is to be noted, because any intimation of their death could not be due 
to telepathy from any living mind. The two were posted as missing the day 
after their death, but their fate was not known. They might have reached 
ground only wounded, and might have survived. 
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was seen, a few hours after his death, by his niece in England, a 
little girl of three, and by his half-sister in Calcutta. In both 
cases he seemed perfectly normal and life-like, and the half-sister 
thought it was really her half-brother, who, she supposed, must 
have been sent out to India with his regiment ; she did not realise 
that it was an apparition until it vanished. Further, a lady in 
England who was an old friend of the family had an overwhelming 
impression that Captain B—— had been killed, and wrote to 
his mother for news. This also was on the day of the death. 
The latest news from France had been that he was in a rest camp 
well behind the lines, and likely to be in safety for some weeks, 
so the family were not anxious, and the experiences were not due 
to expectancy.2, There are many such cases on record. None 
of them can supply crucial proof of survival, for there are always 
alternative hypotheses; but anyone who studies the mass of 
evidence now available will probably reach the conclusion that 
the agency of discarnate minds is not to be dismissed as an 
untenable hypothesis. 

A converging line of evidence is supplied by visions seen by 
dying people. These may sometimes be due to delirium, but 
what shall we say in cases where the dying person sees someone 
whom he does not know to be dead but who as a matter of fact 
has died ? There are some good cases in Sir William Barrett’s 
book, Death-Bed Visions. These visions of departed people, 
however, are no proof of the agency of the person appearing— 
that is, they do not prove his survival, for they may have been 
caused by the mind of someone still in the flesh. In other words, 
they may be due to telepathy from the living. But there are a 
few cases on record which seem to go far towards eliminating 
this hypothesis, though it is hardly possible to eliminate it 
altogether. For example, there is the Chaffin Will Case, described 
in the Proceedings of the S.P.R., vol. xxxvi., p. 517. A man 
named Chaffin made a will, leaving everything to his third son. 
This will was proved in the ordinary way, and the third son 
inherited the property. Some time later one of the other sons 
dreamed that his father appeared to him and said that he had 
made a later will, which would be found in a certain old overcoat. 
The overcoat was hunted up, and inside the lining was found, 
not a will, but a piece of paper with instructions to read Genesis, 
chap. xxvii., in the old family Bible. The Bible also needed some 
hunting, but when found the leaves at chap. xxvii. of Genesis 
were found folded in to make a sort of pocket, and in it was a 
later will leaving his property equally among his sons. The 
earlier will was contested and the later one was proved as valid. 


*S.P.R .Journal, vol. xix., 39-46 (circulated only among S.P.R. members 
I may refer to the case, but may not quote it in full). 
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So far as could be ascertained, no living person knew of its 
existence, so the hypothesis of telepathy from the living seems 
to have no support from known fact. 

Another interesting case is related by Mr. S. G. Soal in Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xxxv. Mr. Soal is personally known to me; he is 
on the Council of the S.P.R., and is a lecturer in mathematics at 
the University of London. He had some sittings with a medium, 
and his brother Frank purported to communicate, giving a good 
deal of evidence of identity. Mr. Soal asked for something which 
no one but Frank had known, in order that telepathy from the 
living should be excluded. In reply, Frank said that he had once 
buried a medal, in a certain corner of a summer-house in which 
the boys played, and had told no one about it. He thought it 
could be found if someone would dig up the ground there. Mr. 
Soal went, taking witnesses, and did dig up a metal disc with a 
hole in it for a ribbon ; it had no impression on it, and was not 
a medal, but looked like one if not examined closely. Careful 
inquiries were made and did not reveal any knowledge on the 
part of Frank’s friends, so, on the basis of the facts known, the 
hypothesis of telepathy from the living has nothing in its support, 
and the hypothesis of telepathy from the dead seems to be the 
most scientific. But alternative hypotheses are not quite excluded, 
though they are perhaps too technical to go into here. 

So far, with the exception of Mr. Soal’s case, the experiences 
described have been spontaneous, and have been unusual, 
occurring only once or twice in the life of the experient. But there 
are some people in each generation who have this power of seeing 
more strongly developed ; and such people can often induce the 
experience if they make their minds quiet and receptive. Some- 
times they remain quite awake and conscious, sometimes there is 
a state of trance, though it is very different from ordinary sleep. 
I have known several people who had this power, notably a man 
named Wilkinson, now dead, with whom I was able to experiment 
over a period of twenty years. Usually, if he sat silent and placid, 
he would begin to see human forms standing about in the room, 
and would get their names, and messages from them, by some 
sort of inner hearing. They were all of them people he had never 
known or heard of, and were mostly my own relatives or friends. 
At first I assumed fraud, but soon had to give that up. Then I 
assumed telepathy from my mind, but had to abandon that also, 
for things were said which I did not know but which turned out 
to be true. In fact, some of my deceased friends seemed to be 
trying to give evidence which would exclude telepathy from my 
mind by bringing friends of theirs whom I had not known. Then 
it became necessary to suppose that the medium could read the 
minds of distant people whom he had never heard of, if the 
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phenomena were to be explained by telepathy from the living. 
But this is difficu't . believe, and moreover, as we have already 
seen, there are phenw...: :a which do not seem explicable even on 
that hypothesis; and when I review the whole mass of my 
evidence I am compelled to admit that I see no rational and 
scientific explanation of the facts except on the hypothesis of real 
communication from the other side. I may mention that I took 
shorthand verbatim notes of all that the medium said, also of all 
that I said, so that I might be sure of having given no informa- 
tion away. These notes were typed out, indexed, and carefully 
arranged in files for further study from time to time. I have 
published extracts from them, but proof is cumulative, and I 
cannot convey the full force of the evidence to anyone else. But 
Iam bound in honesty to state the conclusions to which I was led 
by the facts. And I do not think I had any bias towards those 
conclusions. I began the research in an entirely sceptical frame 
of mind. But I should like to make it clear that this man’s powers 
were exceptional ; I think the majority of so-called mediums do 
not amount to much. 

Now to glance at another line of evidence. It will be noted 
that telepathy works both ways in the matter of proving survival. 
It suggests the existence of a spiritual world, but renders such 
existence difficult to prove, because telepathy from the living may 
often account for what claims to be telepathy from the dead. This 
was very much in the minds of the early workers of the S.P.R., 
and various experiments were tried with a view to getting evidence 
which would exclude telepathy between tke living. But after the 
deaths of Sidgwick and Myers there began to appear a new kind 
of evidence which no one here had thought of. In the automatic 
script of various automatists, all of them S.P.R. workers and none 
of them professional mediums or Spiritualists, there appeared 
fragmentary and not understond words or sentences which, when 
seen by the research officer, were found to make ‘sense when 
pieced together, and were characteristic of the ostensible senders, 
who were Sidgwick, Myers, and other departed leaders of the 
Society. This kind of evidence had not been thought of by those 
left on our side, so it can hardly be due to telepathy between the 
living ; it seems to have been devised by those on the other side. 
It is too complicated to deal with here, and must be studied in the 
volumes of our Proceedings. 

Another kind of evidence is that in which classical scholarship, 
going beyond anything that the medium can be reasonably sup- 
posed to possess, is shown in communications purporting to come 
from departed people who in life were classical scholars. There 
is a fair amount of evidence of this kind, but it is difficult to illus- 
trate because of its complexity. I will, however, try to give some 
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idea of one of the cases, premising that this condensed account is 
inevitably a poor substitute for the full narrative, which should 
be studied in the paper called ‘The Ear of Dionysius,’ by the 
Rt. Hon. G. W. Balfour (now Lord Balfour) in the $.P.R. Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xxix., p. 197. It does not furnish crucial proof, but 
it greatly impressed all the investigators concerned. 

The automatist is a lady of education and social position, but 
she is not a classical scholar. In her automatic script, or some- 
times by direct impression, as in telepathy, there came messages 
purporting to be sent by Professor S. H. Butcher (formerly 
Professor of Greek at the University of Edinburgh, and not 
known in life to the automatist) and from Dr. A. W. Verrall 
(formerly a lecturer at Cambridge). The two-had been friends, 
had been interested in psychical research, and seemed now to be 
devising some new kind of evidence which should exclude the 
hypothesis of telepathy from the living.. They referred to the 
Ear of Dionysius, to Cythera, to Aristotle’s Poetics, to Poly- 
phemus the Cyclops, Acis and Galatea, somebody’s satires, to 
jealousy, Ulysses. The sitters, although classical scholars, being 
mainly Mr. Balfour and Mrs. Verrall, were puzzled by all this. Of 
course the Homeric allusions were clear enough, but what had 
Polyphemus and Ulysses to do with the Ear of Dionysius? The 
whole seemed a jumble. At first, indeed, Mrs. Verrall, herself a 
classical lecturer at Newnham, did not remember anything about 
the Ear of Dionysius, though this does not count, for it is described 
in classical dictionaries. It was a sort of grotto adjoining the 
quarries at Syracuse, where Dionysius put his prisoners of war ; 
it was so called from its fancied resemblance to a donkey’s ear, 
and also because it was a whispering gallery which enabled 
Dionysius, unseen, to listen to the talk of the prisoners. These 
fragmentary allusions came, off and on, during many months, the 
communicators saying that it was a kind of puzzle, and that they 
were giving the investigators time to solve it. But they could 
make no sense of it, so in about eighteen months the solution was 
sent, by the single abbreviated word ‘ Philox.’ This was looked 
up, and all was clear. ‘ Philox’ was short for ‘ Philoxenes,’ a 
little-known Greek poet of the fifth century B.c., whose works 
have not come down to us. They are referred to, and a line or two 
quoted, by some other writers. He had been a prisoner in the 
quarries of Dionysius at Syracuse, had been noticed by the 
tyrant, who fancied himself as a poet, and had quarrelled with 
him ; some accounts say because he had been too friendly with a 
beautiful girl named Galatea who was a favourite of Dionysius, 
and some say because he criticised the tyrant’s poetry too frankly. 
Philoxenes’ chief work was his Cyclops, a poem in which he 
satirised Dionysius under the name of Polyphemus, himself mas- 
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querading in the poem as Ulysses. It will be readily seen that all 
the allusions fall into place when we have the key. There were 
many more allusions, but the above selections give an idea of what 
happened. There can be no doubt that the mind concerned in 
sending the script did possess a great deal of little-known classical 
knowledge. The question is, Whose mind was it? The investi- 
gators were satisfied that it was not the mind of the automatist, 
which did not contain the necessary knowledge ; it did not seem 
likely that it was any mind still in the flesh—anyhow, there was 
no evidence in support of that assumption—and it was certainly 
characteristic of the two minds which were claimed to be the 
senders. The whole of the facts could not have been obtained 
from any classical dictionary ; acquaintance with more recondite 
sources is certainly shown. 

We have glanced at a few converging lines of evidence which 
we may recapitulate below : 

(1) Veridical hallucinations and dreams, sometimes almost 
excluding telepathy from the living, as in the cases of the 
apparitions of Captain Bower and the Chaffin Will Case. 

(2) Visions of the dying, in some of which telepathy from the 
living is a possible but not an easy explanation. 

(3) Mediumistic phenomena of the Wilkinson type ; in cases 
such as that of Frank Soal’s medal, telepathy from the 
living is, once more, difficult to accept. 

(4) Cross correspondences and cases of scholarship going 
beyond the knowledge of the sensitive. In this class of 
evidence the initiative seems to be undiscoverable in 
incarnate minds, and it seems necessary, on the evidence 
available—if we are to theorise at all—to believe, at least 
provisionally, that some discarnate mind is the agent. 

I say ‘ provisionally,’ for we seek the truth, and if anyone can 
furnish a more scientific explanation of the facts, we of the S.P.R. 
are very willing to accept it. But there seems none at present. 
If we assume some unknown kind of telepathy, such as telepathy 
from the subconscious plus fraud, plus a very conscious ingenuity 
such as is apparent in the cross correspondences and the scholar- 
ship cases, we are not scientific, for there is no evidence for such 
a mixture as would have to be supposed. A theory of that kind 
would begin to look rather like the complicated Ptolemaic 
astronomy, with its epicycles, when the simpler Copernican 
system explained the facts more satisfactorily. We are ready to 
be convinced that we are wrong, but until someone can so con- 
vince us we say that the hypothesis of survival and communication 
seems the best explanation of at least some of the facts. 

The further question arises, If we continue to live after bodily 
death, what are the conditions of that life? I prefer to say little 
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about that, for we cannot know much about it. Discarnate 
experience must be very different from ours, and a mind on the 
other side, trying to describe its kind of life, will find itself some- 
what in the position of a bird trying to describe its life to a fish ; 
it could only say that its life is freer, movement quicker, beauty 
greater, and so on, but that the framework of perception is much 
the same. I think it is impossible to get proof of statements 
received about conditions over there, and the S.P.R. does not 
concern itself with that point. Personally I believe that condi- 
tions on the other side are more like our own than has sometimes 
been supposed ; minds seem to be still clothed in some sort of 
body, and there is something equivalent to our world of sense- 
perception. But this is going a little beyond what is scientifically 
evidenced, though I believe it is what will eventually be estab- 
lished. Sir Oliver Lodge’s book, Beyond Physics, seems to point 
in this direction. 

The trend of psychical research—or parapsychology, as it is 
now being called, in order to bring it into line with scientific 
nomenclature—is thus definitely toward belief that the universe 
is something more than a physical thing ; that it extends beyond 
what is perceptible or measurable by physical processes ; that 
human minds continue to exist and to progress, in company with 
some that they have known down here, toward some high attain- 
ment unthinkably above our present station. This supports the 
religious view that we are the children of a Great Spirit who is 
our loving Father, which is the central point of the Christian 
faith. Indeed, the results of psychical investigation are by far 
the most effective reply to the materialist, for they are obtained 
by the scientific methods to which he gives his blessing. They 
are the outcome of observation of facts, and cautious inference 
from those facts. Myers said that, in consequence of the modern 
evidence, fifty years hence everyone will believe in the resurrection 
of Christ ; whereas, in default of that evidence, in fifty years no 
one would have believed it. He called it a bold saying, and it 
was ; probably it was over-enthusiastic. But there is no doubt 
at all that the modern evidence is rendering credible once more 
many narratives which fifty years ago seemed incredible. It has 
been so with me and with many that I have known ; but it will 
not bring back the obsolete theological systems. It is the teaching 
of Christ that is supported by the results of psychical research, 
not the teaching of the theologians. 

But though psychical science is thus supporting a spiritual 
view of the universe, and is rendering religion once more rational, 
it is necessary to be cautious. We want no return of superstition 
and witch-burning or persecution. Superstition is belief without 
sufficient evidence. We must follow the facts, but must not 
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invoke remote causes when near and known ones will suffice. 
We know much more than was formerly known about the powers 
of the incarnate mind. The subconscious is even yet very much 
of a mystery, and we must feel sure of its inadequacy as an 
explanation before seeking causes in the discarnate realms. I 
believe that we are justified in adventuring into those realms in 
respect of some of the phenomena, but we must do it only when 
it is necessary. We must keep close to scientific method, making 
sure of firm ground beneath us before we advance further. 
Professor Sidgwick, F. W. H. Myers, and their friends struck a 
spade into the ground and said ‘ Dig here!’ Indeed, they did 
some digging themselves, and found ore. These metaphors are 
deliberately mixed, for one is not enough. But the fact is that 
we have good reason to believe, from what has already been done, 
that much added territory may be added to the present area of 
the known, or much added wealth of knowledge—whichever way 
we like to put it—will result from the further prosecution of this 
research. It was formerly thought that these things were not 
amenable to scientific method and must be left to faith ; but it is 
dangerous to set limits to the possibility of knowledge. Comte 
said that we could never know the composition of the stars ; and 
almost immediately the spectroscope was invented, and we 
learnt much, not only about their chemical composition, but 
also about the speed of their motion and its direction in the 
line of sight—a result which could hardly have been anticipated. 
It may be so in psychical research. New methods of experiment 
have already been devised, as indicated above; and at any 
moment there may be invented some psychical spectroscope 
which may reveal as much of the super-physical world as the 
material spectroscope revealed of the stellar bodies in the depths 
of space. Faith in science and close adherence to scientific 
method—these are the fundamental needs in the research. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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LORD ROBERTS AND THE GENERAL STAFF 


RECENTLY, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Lord Roberts, an appreciation of his services, written by 
his son-in-law, General Lewin, appeared in the columns of The 
Times. Two days later the same newspaper published a letter of 
mine in which I ventured to suggest that General Lewin had 
failed to do full justice to the greatest reform Lord Roberts 
achieved when he was Commander-in-Chief of the Army in the 
early years of the present century. ‘ He not only gave the Army 
the Field Service Regulations,’ I wrote, ‘ but, more important 
still, he revived in the home army the staff system that Wellington 
had initiated during the Peninsular campaigns.’ To my astonish- 
ment this statement of mine was received sceptically by some and 
was even vehemently repudiated by others, men with military 
experience, who might be expected to be conversant with what 
happened at the War Office while Lord Roberts was there in 
supreme command. In support of the contention that he left 
matters much as he found them, the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography dealing with his career has been adduced as 
evidence. The passage in point runs as follows : 

‘ As Commander-in-Chief he [Lord Roberts] had no organised 
general staff to support him, and he did not know how to set about 
getting one.’ The italics are mine. This statement being, as it is, 
so diametrically opposed to the truth, it is full time that, not the 
Army alone, but the whole nation, should be made aware of the 
outstanding service to staff organisation which Lord Roberts 
rendered while he held the post of Commander-in-Chief. Justice 
demands that the true facts should be stated.* 

The first portion of the passage in the Dictionary of National 
Biography quoted above is indisputably correct. At the time of 
the South African War no sort of General Staff organisation was 
in existence. And this fact was appreciated by no one more fully 


1 The main arguments and statements of fact contained in this article were 
published in somewhat different form about two years ago in the regimental 
journal of the Loyal Regiment of which I was at the time the colonel. I mention 
this to show that I am not now writing in a controversial spirit merely to disprove 
what is said in the Dictionary of National Biography or the contentions advanced 
by the critics of my Times letter. 
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than by Lord Roberts himself. I go farther, and will endeavour 
to prove that in 1902 he was one of very few in England, possibly 
the only man, who had a clear perception of what a real General 
Staff implies. For a General Staff is, or ought to be, essentially 
an operations and a training staff, and, provided it fulfils the 
purpose for which it is intended, it is just as effective by any 
other name. Because Lord Roberts, with ample precedent to 
support him, habitually thought and spoke of an operations staff 
in terms of a Quartermaster-General’s staff, it is mere prejudice 
to assert that he did not know how to set about getting a General 
Staff. 

In the evidence he gave before the Royal Commission which 
sat to consider and report on the events of the South African War 
Lord Roberts made the following pregnant remark : 


It is not easy to understand why the distinction between the Adjutant- 
General’s and Quartermaster-General’s departments—a distinction sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Wellington, familiar to the Army and tested in 
so many successful campaigns in all parts of the world—should have been 
so completely obliterated. 


Nor is it in the least surprising that he should have thus expressed 
himself, seeing that he himself had served for a long period on 
the Quartermaster-General’s staff in India. 

Lord Roberts arrived in India in April 1852, being then in his 
twentieth year. In July 1856 he became a D.A.Q.M.G., and, as he 
himself states in his Forty-one Years in India, he spent the next 
twenty-two years of his life on the Quartermaster-General’s staff, 
finishing up as Q.M.G. in 1878. During this period he took 
part with distinction in the Indian Mutiny, when he won the 
Victoria Cross, in expeditions on the North-West Frontier and 
in Assam, and in the Abyssinian Expedition. He had held no 
high command prior to 1878, towards the close of which year he 
was appointed to lead the Kurram Valley Field Force against the 
Afghan forces and frontier tribesmen—a by no means easy opera- 
tion. In the following year he commanded the main column in 
the advance against Kabul, after Sir Louis Cavagnari’s murder, 
and it is interesting to observe that he himself rated this operation 
as a more difficult and dangerous one than his famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar. In 1881 he became Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras, and later Commander-in-Chief in India. He left India 
in 1893, being then in his sixty-first year. 

Now the chief feature of military interest in Lord Roberts’ 
career is this, that from his twenty-fourth to his forty-sixth year 
he served continuously on the staff, and that at the end of this 
long period of complete detachment from regimental duty he still 
remained what he proved himself to be as a commander. The 
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explanation of this achievement is two-fold. -First, the Com. 
mander-in-Chief and his staff were in India kept constitutionally 
apart from administration, from financial administration, that is 
to say—in other words, from soul-destroying minutia which 
ultimately may have to be explained to treasuries, public accounts 
committees and like bodies. Such details were the concern of a 
Military Secretariat which was not under the Commander-in- 
Chief. Secondly, Lord Roberts’ staff experience was wholly 
on the Q.M.G.’s staff, which was the direct lineal descendant 
of Wellington’s operations staff in the Peninsula. On service, 
intelligence, reconnaissance, and the framing of operation orders 
were the business of the Quartermaster-General’s representative. 
In peace analogous functions fell to the Q.M.G.’s staff. The 
Q.M.G.’s staff officer in India was never tied to the office stool 
to the same extent as the staff officer at home under the post- 
Crimean system. As a commander in the field Lord Roberts 
managed his staff exactly as Wellington had done. There was 
no Chief Staff Cfficer standing between him and the staff. He 
dealt directly with his Q.M.G.’s and A.G.’s staff officers and 
with his commissaries of supply and transport. All this is made 
abundantly clear in his Autobiography. .Small wonder that he 
was mystified when, in South Africa, he found himself, and his 
subordinate commanders, expected to carry on minus a Q.M.G.’s 
staff. 

Lord Roberts has placed on record a most illuminating com- 
mentary on the system that obtained in India during the last 
century and of its effects on the career of the individual officer. 
In 1862, when he was close on thirty years of age, he was offered 
an appointment in the Military Secretariat. ‘ The Secretariat,’ 
he writes in his Autobiography, ‘ had its attractions, particularly 
as regards pay, but I decided to decline the proffered appoint- 
ment, as my acceptance of it would have taken me away from 
purely military work and the chance of service in the field.’ Here 
you have in a nutshell the considerations which determined his 
career. A high fence existed between the fighting man and the 
office man, and for the former to climb the fence and come down 
on the other side meant, possibly, a life of ease and comfort and 
much interesting work, but it also entailed the sacrifice of 
martial ambitions. Chacun a@ son gotit. Under the old Indian 
system the fighting man remained a fighting man, and the office 
man developed on his own lines in an entirely different atmo- 
sphere. The paradox of an officer spending ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years in an office, absorbed in the business of purely peace 
routine, and emerging thence to take high command in the field, 
was unthinkable in India before 1905. 

We have next to consider the differences that existed between 
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the Indian system of staff organisation and the home system as 
Lord Roberts found it during the South African War and when 
he entered the War Office. Before the Crimean War both systems 
had been identical. In both countries the executive functions of 
the Commander-in-Chief and his staff had been kept separate and 
distinct from the financial administration of the Army. At home 
the Commander-in-Chief had his headquarters at the Horse 
Guards, administration being vested in the Secretary-at-War with 
his office in Pall Mall, this office being the analogue of the Military 
Secretariat in India. Doubtless this separation of functions led, 
and was bound to lead, to a certain amount of circumlocution and 
friction, but it is noteworthy that men like the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Hardinge, with full knowledge of its disadvantages, 
strongly upheld and defended the pre-Crimean order of things on 
purely military grounds, while statesmen like Castlereagh, Liver- 
pool, and Palmerston supported it for constitutional reasons. 
Moreover, it is an interesting but little-known fact that the Prus- 
sian system which survives to-day in Germany was a creation of 
Wellington’s mind. It was on his advice that the King of Prussia, 
in 1821, created a General Staff Office, distant more than a mile 
from the Krieg’s Ministerium, or War Office, in imitation of our 
own Horse Guards. Evolution on these lines made possible the 
production at one and the same time, of two such opposite types 
as the elder Moltke, the strategist and leader, and Roon, the 
organiser and administrator. 

There can be little doubt that if in India changes, say, in 
1856, had been made similar to those which were then carried out 
at home, Lord Roberts’ career would have been vitally affected 
thereby. It is hard to believe that he would have been what he was 
towards the close of his military life had he spent long years on 
the staff under the conditions which obtained at home from 1856 
onwards. These conditions were the direct outcome of the drastic 
changes effected in the constitution of the Army after the Crimean 
War. A Secretary of State for War was then appointed for the 
first time, and the great administrative services—transport, 
supply, ordnance, medical, barrack building, and so forth— 
which hitherto had been scattered and wholly civilian in 
character, were brought under his control, to be militarised in 
course of time. A further change of far-reaching importance 
ensued. The Commander-in-Chief and his staff were brought 
over from the Horse Guards into the War Office in Pall Mall and, 
as a result, the time and the energies of the soldier became more 
and more absorbed in details of financial administration. The 
line of demarcation between military command and adminis- 
tration, hitherto clear and distinct, soon became blurred and 
eventually disappeared altogether. 
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The result was what men like the Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Hardinge had foreseen and had raised their voices against 
in solemn warning. ‘ The Commander-in-Chief,’ said the Duke, 
when giving evidence before a Royal Commission in 1837, ‘ has 
and can have nothing whatever to say to finance. This is the 
principle of the constitution of the British Army.’ On the same 
occasion Lord Hardinge asserted that ‘ it would be very undesir- 
able to have a Commander-in-Chief transacting the finances of the 
Army. He is not a ministerial, but an executive officer.’ The 
confusion of thought that was bound to arise, once the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was brought into the War Office, had its reper- 
cussions in the commands outside. The daily demands of peace 
administrative routine, insistent as they are, in that financial 
questions of greater or less moment are usually involved, tended 
all the time to distract the attention of commanders and their 
staffs from the serious consideration of war problems and war 
training. More and more the staff officer came to be judged 
primarily by his aptitude for dealing with the office file and his 
ability to find a suitable reply to War Office conundrums. Allow 
the two streams of peace administration and war preparation to 
flow in one and the same channel, and, during a sufficiently long 
period of peace, the result is inevitably the same. The channel at 
long last will be found to contain one element only, and that 
element has little or nothing whatever to do with war. 

The experiences of the period between 1856 and rgor had one 
curious, probably a natural, consequence. Before the Crimean 
war the Quartermaster-General’s staff had remained in principle 
what it had become during the Peninsular War, essentially an 
operations stafi—much what the General Staff is, or ought to be, 
in present circumstances. Long before the end of the nineteenth 
century, however, it had faded away and left no trace. A Quarter- 
master-General still existed in name at the War Office, but he 
was merely the head of certain supply services ; he had practically 
no say in staff work ; and in all respects he played second fiddle 
to the Adjutant-General. The Intelligence branch which still 
existed owed no sort of allegiance to him, despite the fact that 
intelligence had formerly been, and in India still was, an important 
part of the Quartermaster-General’s duties. No staff officer in 
the districts at home had the Q.M.G.’s appellation. All were 
designated A.A.G.’s or D.A.A.G.’s. No single fact marks more 
significantly the results of the revolution effected in 1856 than 
the decay and ultimate disappearance of the Q.M.G.’s staff 
and the gradual rise of the Adjutant-General to supreme 
power. The story is told at some length in the Report of the Esher 
Committee. Summarised it runs as follows : In 1868 the functions 
of the Quartermaster-General were for the first time officially 
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subordinated to those of the Adjutant-General. In 1873, owing 
to the strong (if temporary) impression produced by the events 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, the duties of the 
Q.M.G.’s branch were re-defined in the Queen’s Regulations. 
Internal conditions at the War Office appear, however, to have 
militated against the maintenance of an operations staff, and, 
in the confusion of administrative ideas which prevailed, peace 
arrangements regained predominance. In 1888 the existence of 
the Quartermaster-General’s department as an integral part of the 
staff of the Army was destroyed. The most important duties of 
an operations staff were not assigned to any branch of the Army, 
and seem to have been forgotten. 

When the South African War broke out, not only was there 
no trained General Staff, but some of the most important duties 
of such a staff were not assigned to any body of officers. At this 
time, ‘ drill and military training,’ combined with such incon- 
gruous subjects as cooking, school of music, and sergeants’ messes, 
were dealt with at Army headquarters by a small section, under 
two officers of the Adjutant-General’s department. Small 
wonder that the Esher Committee concluded their survey of the 
conditions prevailing at home between 1856 and 1899 with the 
following verdict : ‘ We have no hesitation in stating that such 
conditions gravely prejudiced the conduct of operations in South 
Africa.’ In 1890 the duties of the Adjutant-General were thus 
officially defined: ‘He is responsible to the Commander-in- 
Chief for the efficiency of the Military Forces of the Crown, for 
their distribution and mobilisation, for the technical education of 
officers and men, and for the efficiency of Army schools. He is 
the channel for communication of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
orders to the Army. In the Commander-in-Chief’s absence he is 
empowered to act in his name.’ Thus the Adjutant-General 
had become the outstanding example of all that the term ‘ Chief 
Staff Officer’ connotes—of the theory, that is, that the highest 
qualities of leadership as well as keen business acumen can 
reasonably be looked for in one and the same individual. In the 
course of a long war, or of a series of wars, this paragon, it is true, 
does very occasionally appear on the scene ; but during a pro- 
longed period of peace it is any odds against this double-headed 
prodigy being produced artificially. And the longer a period of 
peace lasts, the more certain is it that, under a Chief Staff Officer 
régime, the art of war will be sacrificed to administrative 
exigencies. 

It must be so. The true strategist usually loathes the restric- 
tions of office routine. He thinks in terms which are as much 
beyond the ordinary man’s comprehension as is the Einstein 
theory. Save as a form of insurance policy, the politician has 
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no use for a Moltke or a Foch in peace, and unfortunately this is 
the sort of insurance that democracy shuns like the plague, unless, 
as in France, national existence is visibly threatened from 
without. Even Lord Wolseley, whose early staff experience in 
China and in Canada had been on the Q.M.G.’s side, when 
he became Adjutant-General in the ’eighties, and, later as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was always a source of embarrassment and 
suspicion in the political world. To the late Lord Salisbury is 
attributed the remark that Wolseley ought to be kept in a glass 
case, to be produced only when war was pending. Nor will the 
Army readily forget the virulent and most unjust attack that was 
made on him in the House of Lords while the South African War 
was still in progress. On the other hand, his successor, Sir Redvers 
Buller, exactly suited the réle of Chief Staff Officer. He was a 
man of strong character, with an established reputation as a 
fighter in small wars ; he had a natural bent towards administra- 
tion, but little taste for, or understanding of, tactical and strategical 
problems. He spoke the same language as the politicians and for 
years he was their accepted idol. It was a mere chance that he 
was not appointed Commander-in-Chief in 1895 in lieu of Lord 
Wolseley. He was the supreme product of a system which 
recognises no sort of barrier between the study of the art of war 
on the one hand and peace routine on the other. Buller is the 
prototype of any member in the military hierarchy, label him 
Chief of the General Staff, Adjutant-General, or Quartermaster- 
General, as you will, who is exalted above his fellows and is 
allowed, or encouraged, to play the part of a Chief Staff Officer. 
Incidentally it is not uninteresting to observe that at one time 
during the Peninsular War the appointment of a Chief Staff 
Officer was mooted. But the Duke would have none of it. He 
preferred to treat his three principal assistants—his Quarter- 
master-General, his Adjutant-General and Bissett, his Commissary- 
General—on an equal footing. Lord Roberts in Afghanistan took 
exactly the same line. 

My excuse for the length of this preamble to the story of Lord 
Roberts’ work at the War Office must be that no true appreciation 
of the events of the South African War, of his part in it, or of his 
achievement as Commander-in-Chief is possible, unless and until 
the mind is fully seized of the system under which he had worked 
in India in contrast to the system that had grown up at home 
from 1856 onwards. 

What. now remains to be told is mainly a record of personal 
experiences. In 1902 I was working at Winchester House with 
the late Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, the talented author of 
Stonewall Jackson and other military classics, when one day Lord 
Roberts—I think at Henderson’s suggestion—sent for me and 
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directed me to prepare a manual dealing authoritatively with the 
British staff system in war. He gave me no clear lead as to the 
lines on which the manual was to be framed. He merely said 
that in South Africa he had found that there was no uniformity 
in staff work, that each individual commander appeared to have 
his own idea on the subject and that some measure of symmetry 
was essential. While I was turning this problem over in my 
mind, I had a new task thrust on me at short notice. Colonel 
Henderson was suddenly called away to South Africa in con- 
nexion with the History of the war on which he was engaged at 
the time and, before leaving, he asked me to take over and com- 
plete the revision of Infantry Training (the Infantry Drill Book it 
had been called hitherto) which he had had in hand for some time 
past. Sixty or seventy per cent. of what Henderson had written 
under Lord Roberts’ personal instructions applied just as much to 
the other arms as to infantry. Moreover, the existing training 
manuals of the various arms, all of them prepared quite inde- 
pendently the one of the other, disagreed on fundamental matters 
of principle. The Adjutant-General under whom I was working 
brought this state of affairs to the notice of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who at once decided that a manual laying down authorita- 
tively a doctrine regarding the tactical employment of all arms 
should be drawn up and published. For this purpose a small 
committee was assembled at Aldershot of which Lieut.-General 
Sir Henry Hildyard was the chairman and I was the secretary. 
In less than three months, working on Henderson’s legacy, we 
got out the little work entitled Combined Training, which later 
developed into Part I. (now Part II.) of the Field Service Regula- 
tions. Later again the Staff Manual Lord Roberts had directed 
me to prepare became the nucleus of the existing Part I. of the 
Field Service Regulations. Accordingly no one can possibly 
gainsay the fact that it is to Lord Roberts that the Army owes 
these all important War Regulations. 

Having got the training manuals out of the way, I was free 
to turn my attention once more to the original problem of staff 
organisation. As a preliminary step I sent up to the Adjutant- 
General a short memorandum proposing a system exactly on 
Wellingtonian lines. This entailed the Quartermaster-General 
becoming the head of an operations staff with duties similar to 
those now assigned to the General Staff, and the Adjutant- 
General being constituted the organiser par excellence of the Army. 
A third principal staff officer, designated the Commissary-General, 
as in Wellington’s time, was to assume the functions now allotted 
to the Quartermaster-General. The first fruits of my effort to 
find out what Lord Roberts wanted was a very unpleasant 
quarter of an hour with the Adjutant-General. He began by 
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abusing my luckless memorandum in roundest fashion. Pointing 
to it lying on his table, he exclaimed, ‘What have you left me 
and my department todo? Nothing but burying dead horses ’— 
an allusion to sanitary arrangements which in the field were to 
come within the purview of the Adjutant-General’s representa- 
tives. He went on to say that he disagreed im toto with every 
proposal I had put forward, that there could be one staff, and one 
staff only, both in peace and in war, and that the Adjutant- 
General must stand at its head. However, General Kelly-Kenny, 
an old friend of mine and the kindest hearted of men, soon cooled 
down and added that I was quite right to find out what Lord 
Roberts wanted, and that he would forward my memorandum 
to the Commander-in-Chief, at the same time expressing his 
entire dissent from its contents. This, I may mention, he did in 
no uncertain terms. 

The file containing my memorandum went the round of all 
the big-wigs at the War Office—it was rather a case of quot 
homines, tot sententig—and it finally reached Lord Roberts, who 
gave his decision at considerable length. Briefly, the outcome 
was that the Quartermaster-General’s branch was to be expanded 
into a real operations staff, and on this decision I was now ina 
position to push on with the preparation of the staff manual. I 
had already made a good deal of progress when, towards the end 
of 1903, the Esher Committee was assembled to reconstitute the 
War Office on the lines of the Board of Admiralty, and I was 
appointed its secretary. Accordingly I was then in a position 
to bring to their notice, in concrete form, Lord Roberts’ view 
regarding staff organisation in war, and they had no hesitation in 
deciding to make the war system the basis of the new constitution 
of the War Office. Throughout their preliminary discussions the 
Esher Committee talked of the three branches of the staff under 
the Peninsular nomenclature which Lord Roberts had already 
approved—namely, Q.M.G., A.G., and Commissary-General; 
and it was only at the last moment, just before their first 
report was published, that they substituted the term ‘ General 
Staff’ for the operations branch, leaving the Quartermaster- 
General to remain what during a long period of peace he had 
become—namely, the controller of the great supply services. A 
name only was changed ; the distribution of war duties between 
the three branches of the staff was, with a few minor exceptions, 
as Lord Roberts had already conceived it. Though the Esher 
Committee were inclined to accept Lord Roberts’ views of staff 
organisation as being essentially sound, they were soon to receive 
a mass of counter-evidence from men who had spent their whole 
lives under the post-Crimean system. Most of the senior officers, in 
common with the Adjutant-General, held the view that the Chief 
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Staff Officer theory was the ideal to be aimed at, and nothing, 
I may say, gave the Committee more serious food for thought 
than the conflicting opinions they listened to on this subject. 

I well remember Sir John French’s evidence. Before the Boer 
War he, more than any commander at home, had refused to bow 
the knee to the Baal of administration. Office life and adminis- 
trative detail were wholly repugnant to his nature. As general 
officer commanding the Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot in 1898-9 
he had ever regarded the war training of his units and his own 
studies in the art of war as outweighing in importance the 
demands of a centralised peace routine. And in 1904, when he 
had become general officer commanding the rst Army Corps at 
Aldershot, he held firmly to the same ideas. When he came 
before the Committee, Lord Esher asked him the same leading 
question he put to other general officers commanding: ‘ Are 
you satisfied with the staff system as it now exists?’ ‘ Per- 
fectly,’ answered Sir John; ‘my excellent Chief Staff Officer 
telieves me of all routine work and I have only to go once or 
twice a week to the office to sign papers.” And much more in the 
same strain. Then came a remark, the result of an after-thought, 
which revealed in a flash the practical working of the Chief Staff 
Officer theory. ‘I have only one complaint to make,’ added the 
General, ‘ I can never get the services of a staff officer for my own 
work: they are all so busy in the office.’ Now the army corps 
staff at Aldershot in 1904 was nearly, if not quite, twice as 
numerous as the headquarters staff had been five years earlier 
when I served on it as a D.A.A.G., and I can truthfully assert that 
in the earlier period, though we had plenty to do, we were none 
of us overworked. Yet in 1904 it was found impossible to detail 
even one officer for what we now regard as General Staff work, 
and if the staff had been redoubled I have little doubt but that 
under the Chief Staff Officer régime the result would still have 
been the same. It is hardly to be wondered at that at long last 
the Esher Committee rejected the Chief Staff Officer theory and 
declared that ‘the principle of the division of training from 
administration which we have sought to apply throughout our 
scheme appears to us to be fundamental.’ 

The credit of creating a General Staff belongs to the Esher 
Committee, but to Lord Roberts is due the initiative which gave 
us a staff system in 1914 so widely at variance with what had 
obtained in the Boer War. At the time it was a case of Athanasius 
contra mundum, and I am fully persuaded that, but for Lord 
Roberts, the changes effected in 1904 would have run a different 
course. Accordingly I will conclude by repeating, I hope now 
without fear of contradiction, what I wrote in my letter to The 
Times : 
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Lord Roberts not only gave the Army the Field Service Regulations, 
but, more important still, he revived in the home army the staff system 
that Wellington had initiated during the Peninsular Campaign. . . . The 
staff system that saw us successfully through the Great War was due to 
Lord Roberts, and Lord Roberts alone. He was the inheritor of a great 
tradition which he handed on intact to the present generation, and, of all the 

ed services he rendered his country, none surpasses in importance 
this his latest official achievement. It will indeed be an evil day for 
England if the flame which Wellington kindled and Roberts tended during 
his long life is ever again extinguished. 


GERALD F. ELLIson. 
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In a list of 1000 of the leading figures in European history and 
civilisation, ancient and modern, I happened to notice that 985 
were men and only 15 were women—66 to 1. This extraordinary 
disproportion staggered me. The list had been compiled for me 
entirely without reference to sex, and sex had nothing to do with 
the matter I was then investigating. But, like a naturalist who 
casually strikes some curious phenomenon of deep-sea life, I 
decided to let down a bucket in another section of the human 
ocean to see how a different catch of samples from bulk would 
compare with the first. This time I chose Who’s Who—a volume 
which, except for the editor’s unfortunate reluctance to include 
the more notorious criminals or the better-known sportsmen, 
may be regarded as fairly representative.of contemporary civilisa- 
tion. The result was interesting. Of the first 500 names indexed 
under the letter B, 484 were men and 16 women; and when 
this result was checked by comparing it with the first 500 names 
under the letter M in the same issue, it was found that 482 were 
men and 18 women. In other words, a solid phalanx of 966 
distinguished, or at least prominent, contemporary men was 
ranged against a little regiment of 34 women, or I to 30. 

Other countries, with one significant exception, produced 
similar figures. The French Qui-est-il ? yave an average of 196 
men to 4 women, the German Wer ists ? 193 men to 7 women. 
Four hundred distinguished names from Central and Western 
Europe therefore totalled 389 men to II women, or I in 35. 
The United States were very different. The American Who’s 
Who gives an average of 528 men to 72 women, or nearly I in 7 ; 
and this despite the fact that the American volume seemed on 
casual inspection rather overweighed with chairmen of industrial 
undertakings, all of whom are men. On the other hand, the 
figures for Canada are exactly the same as for France—196 men 
to 4 women ; and in South Africa the proportion is still lower— 
198 men to 2 women. 

A similar test was now made from the Dictionary of National 
Biography, a massive necropolis which is assuredly above sex- 
bias. The results were distressingly similar. Of 522 distinguished 
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people under the letter B, 504 were men and 18 women, or I in 32. 
Nor can it be suggested that the better showing of women in the 
local lists of Who’s Who and the Dictionary of National Biography 
is really indicative of contemporary or British superiority. It 
simply means that the original 1000, from whom the first casual 
observation was derived, were more stringently selected. The 
higher the intellectual quality of the list, the lower the proportion 
of women. 

Another dredging in different waters, however, produced a 
more favourable result. Out of 207 saints and martyrs in the 
Christian calendar for January, 171 are men, 36 are women— 
that is tosay, 1 in 6. But this is open to the objection that saints 
and martyrs are canonised for piety or morals, not for intellect ; 
the higher proportion of women in this field seems in fact to sug- 
gest that they may have taken rather too literally Kingsley’s 
advice ‘ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever.’ Even 
so, the disproportion between men and women in the Acta 
Sanctorum is very great; and whether the figures as a whole 
distort or reveal the truth, they seem definitely to confirm the 
common feminist reproach that this is a man-made civilisation. 

I must confess that these results astonished me. No doubt 
most men think women their mental inferiors. What women 
think about men is, perhaps mercifully, hidden from us ; though 
a little corner of the veil seemed to be lifted when a woman, in 
an unguarded moment, remarked that no woman could expect 
to have both a good father and a good husband. It is one of the 
paradoxes of life that the more loquacious sex is really the more 
silent sex ; but I have been assured by women whose judgment I 
respect, and who can have had no motive in deceiving me, that 
when conversation turns from ordinary social discussion to the 
more abstract intellectual plane all women suffer from an in- 
feriority complex. Personally I should not have suspected it ; but 
perhaps I have been fortunate in the women I have met. From 
my own very limited observation, I have of course noticed that 
women always tend to discuss matters in terms of persons rather 
than principles ; which is sometimes a disadvantage to them and 
sometimes not—for a woman of insight can often put her finger 
on the vital centre of a particular case, while a man of perhaps 
far greater experience is still boggling round the circumference of 
general considerations, which may have no relevance to the issue 
actually under discussion. But I take it this simply means that 
women, having usually more limited experience, wisely keep 
debate to the narrower channels with which they are familiar ; 
a man in similar circumstances would do the same. And I am 
satisfied that a great deal of the fashionable theory that the 
mental processes of the sexes are fundamentally different is 
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pretentious psychological humbug ; the essentials of masculine and 
feminine thought are very similar, and the doctrine that men 
think rationally and women intuitively seems to me sheer nonsense, 
as misleading as the persistent superstition that the lower animals 
act from instinct and the human animal from intelligence. 
Women are as rational in their judgments as men—perhaps that 
is not saying very much—at least on issues which they under- 
stand, but they often have to argue from a smaller base of 
practical knowledge. It is true that this unfortunate world 
contains myriads of silly women who simply jump at conclusions 
(which is all that intuition means). It also contains myriads of 
stupid men who are mere bundles of ignorant prejudice, and who 
only think they are thinking intelligently when in fact they are 
simply obstructing somebody else’s thought. Both, no doubt, 
have been created by Providence, presumably in a fit of absence 
of mind; but a strong case can be made out for these mental 
differences (if and when they exist) being the product of local 
environment rather than the natural or necessary result of sex. 
On the major point, however, of relative performance, every 
naturalist knows that there is no necessary superiority of one sex 
over the other. In some species the insignificant male is a mere 
parasite on the female; in others. the unfortunate female is 
simply a passive instrument for carrying on the species, and 
perishes in the act of fulfilling her duty. But nobody in his senses 
thinks of men and women like that, nor would physiology sup- 
port him if he did. The average male brain weighs about 49 
ounces, and the average female brain about 44 ounces—a ratio of 
10 to 9, which appears to be fairly constant at all ages from birth 
to death. This quantitative difference between the sexes, which 
is obviously comparable with the difference in their physical 
strength, is probably the result of women leading a more sheltered 
life. (Exactly the same difference, but proportionately much 
greater, exists between the brain of the wild and the tame rabbit.) 
There is no reason to suppose that the deficient quantity of the 
female brain is compensated by superior quality, as some femi- 
nists have suggested. But since it is admitted that most men only 
use a fraction of their brain, this small feminine deficiency could 
hardly on the face of it have been regarded as of decisive import- 
ance. The facts, however, remain; and if so small a difference 
of equipment has produced, or at any rate consorted with, so 
large a difference in productive intellectual result, it simply means 
that the causes which determine individual success and failure, 
and even decide the character of civilisation, are themselves so 
small and obscure as to be frequently overlooked. The facts, I 
say, remain. But it is at least a curious reflection that if the 
average male brain had been 3 ounces lighter, and the average 
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female brain 3 ounces heavier, the intellectual position of the 
sexes would have been reversed. It would now be men who had 
to confess to an inferiority complex when women talked politics 
and philosophy over the dinner-table, men who had to agitate for 
admission to those learned professions which women selfishly 
monopolised, and men who had to complain that their sex had 
never been given fair play by the women who ran big business, 
To which, no doubt, the answer would be made that men were all 
very well in their rough-and-ready physical way, but that the 
unfortunate handicap of sex rendered them unsuitable for 
responsible positions where the finer and more delicate mental 
qualities were essential. 

What sort of a world would it have been if the intellectual 
basis of civilisation had been feminine, not masculine ? In some 
ways, of course, it would not have been any different. Mathe- 
matics is not perhaps the strongest point of women, but not even 
feminine arithmetic could make’ 2 and 2 anything but 4. The 
great external facts of Nature are the same whether men or 
women rule, and geology, chemistry, and other physical sciences 
are not concerned with sex or influenced by sex-bias. Biology, 
however, would probably be treated rather differently—a woman’s 
approach to the problems of life can never be quite the same asa 
man’s; and this in turn would influence the development of 
psychology and religion. No longer would men make gods for 
women to. worship, but since we all make gods in our own image, 
the official deity would probably be a goddess—the ideal woman’s 
ideal woman. Not, I think, a God of Love—a purely masculine 
hypothesis to which the facts of Nature give little support—but a 
noble and fearless Diana of life and creation and continuity. 
Incidentally it is one of the defects of the female mind that it is not 
interested in machinery—perhaps because the machine is not only 
the rival but also the opposite of life. For that reason engineering 
would probably be left to men, and I doubt if any mechanistic 
philosophy would get a hearing. The vitalists would presumably 
have things very much their own way. History, of course, would 
be different, and differently taught—probably with more emphasis 
on the relation of the individual to society, and less attention to 
constitutional matters than is at present fashionable. 

Morals, I imagine, would be much the same : for women have 
at least as strong a sense of property and inheritance as men; 
and if they have no special respect for the quibbles of the law, 
they have the same interest as men in justice—perhaps even more 
interest in it, since they have had less of justice in the past. 
From the smaller sexual aspect, morals would no doubt be 
different in the feminist State. The dominant sex, like the 
dominant class, is always inclined to abuse its power, and women 
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jurists would make short work of the present matrimonial laws. 
Civilisation might conceivably be more peaceful ; but, in spite of 
current opinion, I doubt if women are less bellicose than men, 
and neither the great queens of the past, nor the kings’ mistresses, 
have shown any real reluctance to go to war. There is evidence 
to show that the social and economic position of women some- 
times improves during war, owing to the withdrawal of male 
competition. Wars would still, presumably, be fought by men, 
and therefore strategy and tactics would remain a male preserve ; 
but politics and high policy would be directed by women in a 
State under feminine rule, with men as adjuncts or departmental 
heads but with women in the key positions. 

At this point in the argument I made a close analysis of 
several lists of notable or noble women of the past and present 
which had been drawn up for me, in the belief that these might 
furnish some indication of the probable tendencies of women in 
our hypothetical feminist State of the future. A close examina- 
tion of these lists both surprised and disappointed me. With 
the ignorance, but I hope not the arrogance, of the male, I had 
thought that women would fail in science and philosophy, shine 
brilliantly in the arts, and make a poor showing in politics. So 
far as the first category was concerned, I was right. With the 
possible exception of Mme. Curie; women have done very little 
in science ; its theory and practice, its ideas and observations, 
its popular inventions and recondite discoveries, have been 
almost exclusively masculine. And with the possible exception 
of Hypatia (a neo-Platonist whose works have perished) they 
have done very little in philosophy—a field in which their typical 
attitude seems to have been that of the adoring Eloise to her 
leader and lover Abelard. In religion, it is true, women have 
produced great mystics like St. Catherine of Siena, but neither 
doctors nor doctrines in theology; this last, however, may 
obviously be due to the refusal of the Church to accept women as 
other than subordinates. The priesthood is a male monopoly. 

{. But as regards the other two categories the position was 
exactly the reverse of what I had expected. In spite of their 
artistic, or at least decorative, sense, women have done little in 
the arts. In spite of their physical handicap, they have done 
much in government. In literature, indeed, their record is 
curiously uneven. There is no great female historian—which is 
odd, in view of the fact that more than one woman has written 


1 It is quite impossible to estimate the average physical courage of women 
Cleopatra ran away at Actium, and (if legend can be trusted) Lady Ingilby faced 
Oliver Cromwell bravely at Ripley Castle; but individual instances prove 
nothing. Courage, like other physical and moral qualities, probably varies as 
much among women as men, and as surprisingly. 
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contemporary diaries and series of letters which are more vivid 
and more authoritative than most history. Whether the presence 
of the one and the absence of the other in the feminine record 
shows a lack of imagination or a disinclination to undertake a 
rather dreary form of research, or whether women are instinctively 
more interested in current life than recorded death, is a matter 
for discussion by women themselves rather than men. There 
are several women novelists, especially in England, equal to men 
who are famous the world over ; two or three, like George Eliot 
and Lucas Malet, have been in the front rank. But we still await 
the supreme artist in that kind—the female Hardy who can 
touch the heights and depths of human suffering and weakness 
with the sorrowful but astringent pity of the hand that wrote 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. Verse is a bitter disappointment. 
One would have said that women have a sense of poetry and song, 
and the beauty of form and line and rhythm, at least equal to 
men. But the one great woman poet is Sappho ; for, with the 
best will in the world, we can hardly rank Christina Rossetti, 
Mrs. Browning, or Alice Meynell in the same class with Virgil or 
Dante. And (what is perhaps even more surprising) despite the 
fact that women have so quick an eye for the dramatic effects 
and the personal contrasts of life, they have produced no drama- 
tists and no drama. In painting there are Rosa Bonheur and 
Angelica Kaufmann ; both first-class, but not equal, I should 
suppose, to such supreme masters as Rembrandt and Whistler. 
And (what is again surprising) despite women’s proverbial insight 
into character, they have produced no splendid portraitist of the 
quality of Valasquez, Reynolds, or Augustus John. 

In music there is Chaminade, who at her best almost touches 
the sweetness and light, though never the poignant sadness and 
sombre depths, of Chopin; but what is she beside the mighty 
masculine company that includes Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner ? 

Taken as a whole, this is frankly a deplorable record, and 
the plea that male jealousy and prejudice have blocked the way 
is not entirely convincing, for there is no sex barrier in the arts, 
as there is still in the Church and was until recently in medicine 
and law. Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, and 
other female novelists found no more opposition in literature than 
Fielding and Dickens. No academy of arts has ever made sex 
the test of painting or a piece of statuary. And music, which is 
actuallyan entirely sexless art, is popularly (though erroneously) 
supposed to be rather a feminine taste. 

If, then, women have not done more original work in the arts, 
what is the reason? Three possible causes may be suggested: 
(x) Circumstances (4.e., unfavourable social or economic environ- 
ment) may have prevented their success. (2) They may not have 
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thought it worth while to excel. (3) They may have lacked the 
capacity to do so. : 

I believe that each of these factors has played a part in reducing 
the artistic performance of woman to its miserable minimum, 
Obviously the first (unfavourable environment) counts for some- 
thing. The sudden appearance of a dozen or more women writers 
of merit in the first half of the nineteenth century, compared 
with the almost complete absence of women writers in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, suggests a sudden improvement 
in environment rather than a sudden enlargement in capacity ; 
and there is clear evidence that that improvement in the literary 
firmament definitely occurred. There was no noticeable improve- 
ment in feminine education—that came half a century later ; 
but Grub Street and the noble patron were superseded by the 
commercial bookseller catering for a larger public, and this gave 
women writers an opportunity they had previously lacked. 
When the demand is small, then, the woman does not compete ; 
when it is large, she takes the fringe of the market, like any other 
trader opening up new ground. It is, however, only in literature 
and journalism that the demand has grown so rapidly. Neither 
in painting nor in music has it spread to anything like the same 
extent ; and accordingly the woman artist or musical composer 
is much more rare than the woman author. But if that is so, 
manifestly a great many women would not think the game of 
fame worth the candle of effort. They might have the capacity 
but lack the strength of will to excel, and therefore remain con- 
tent (or discontent) with the modest reputation of gifted amateurs, 
while the professional male becomes famous or is even recognised 
as an immortal. Tacitly or not, a lower standard has been set, 
and to some extent accepted, for the intellectual work of women ; 
and that attitude of traditional inferiority—which Dr. Johnson 
epitomised in a brutal epigram—still survives. Obviously it can 
only be broken down by definite and recognised and continuous 
achievement. 

This brings us to the third and, of course, the crucial point : 
Have women the capacity to excel, or are they definitely inferior 
to men in creative mental work? It is impossible to answer 
that question with the same precision in the intellectual field as 
the athletic, where women compete among themselves (with an 
average performance, for instance, in running that is four-fifths 
that of a man). A very large allowance has to be made for un- 
favourable environment in the past, and for the continuing 
tradition of inferiority and the direct antagonism or (what is 
probably more irritating) the kindly tolerance of the male in the 
present. And something, too, must be deducted for the weak- 
ness of will? physical or psychical, which makes women tempera- 
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mentally inclined to be spectators and appraisers of male achieve- 
ment rather than creators of feminine achievement. But when 
all is said and done, men of genius have also had to face unfavour- 
able circumstances, and the hostile criticism or indifference of a 
‘world which did not want the work they felt impelled to do; 
and the greatest men have conquered. In view of their economic 
disabilities and special responsibilities, women could certainly 
not have dominated the intellectual world as men have done, 
and it is doubtful if they ever will. But as certainly, in view of 
the very small difference in mental capacity between the sexes, 
women could have done much more than they actually have 
done, and, even when all allowances are made, I feel that they 
should not have been so completely outclassed in the arts as they 
demonstrably have been. Whether their failure has been due to 
lack of driving power and sustained purpose, or to lack of imagina- 
tion and creative mental idea, or to both in combination, is an 
‘open question. What is certain is that civilisation must be in- 
comparably poorer from their past inability to produce original 
intellectual work of the highest standing. It is as though 
humanity looked out on the world of thought with one eye shut. 
In government and public affairs, however, which have 
usually been regarded as a male preserve, if not almost a male 
monopoly, the record of women is surprisingly higher than in 
the arts ; and this is the more curious and significant, since here 
the sex barrier operates in its most rigid form. Women have 
never been eligible for naval, military, ecclesiastical or legal 
positions which have led to high power in the State. In England 
' they have only been members of the House of Commons for a 
few years. They are not yet admitted to the House of Lords. 
Their economic influence has been negligible. In most other 
countries their position appears to be worse than it is here, The 
sneer of Tacitus—that the Germans are sunk even below servi- 
tude, since they obey a woman—still has its point. The appear- 
ance of women in politics, then, has always been individual, 
almost always accidental and fortuitous, and it has been confined 
in the main to an occasional female sovereign when the regular 
male succession has failed. Apart from Lady Jane Grey—a 
mere cipher in the hands of ambitious men—I can find no case 
of a woman having usurped the throne. In these circumstances 
it would not have been surprising if female monarchs had been 
either puppets of their male advisers or, drunk with unexpected 
power, had made fools of themselves, as many men have done in 
similar circumstances. But the facts are rather different. 
Women often make fools of men, they seldom make fools of 
themselves; and the record of great queens who have risen 
splendidly to the occasion is exceedingly impressive. Elizabeth 
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and Victoria in England, Maria Theresa, Catherine the Great, 
Anna Comnena, and Zenobia are all major names in history, not 
minor labels ; and to these we may properly add such examples 
as Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Fry, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
St. Theresa, St. Angela de Medici, and St. Clare—to say nothing 
of Joan of Arc—to show that women are not incapable of adminis- 
tration and organisation or of that triumph of personality which 
results in leadership. Considering their limited opportunities of 
functioning in public affairs, and allowing for ciphers like Queen 
Anne and failures like Isabel of Spain, women seem to have a 
higher percentage of successes in this category than men. They 
may not be able to seize power, but they have risen to the occasion 
when the occasion presented itself, and frequently exercised 
power with what we are pleased to call a masculine intelligence 
when it has come their way. One swallow certainly does not 
make a summer, and too few women have had political power to 
allow of any dogmatic conclusions. (At the same time this argu- 
ment cuts both ways, for thousands of men have had political 
power, and if they have evolved the perfect State history has 
failed to record it.) But it is, I think, significant that in a small 
list of twenty-four of the most famous women in my collection 
only five were celebrated in the arts, six in religion, and thirteen 
in politics. 

Be the explanation what it may, then, it looks as though 


women were better equipped for executive or administrative 
work than for the purely intellectual fields of science, mathe- 
matics or mechanics, or the emotional expression of literature and 
the arts. If that is so, women should rule action and affairs 
while men rule thought in Utopia; but in the world as it is, 
nobody is likely to believe this. 


A. Wyatr TILBy. 
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RICHARD BAINES, INFORMER 
A NEw SIDEDIGHT ON MARLOWE 


SINCE the publication of Dr. Leslie Hotson’s volume, The Death 
of Christopher Marlowe, in 1925, containing the documents con- 
cerned with the inquest on the body of the dramatist, slain by 
Ingram Frizer at Deptford on May 30, 1593, Elizabethan students 
have been unceasingly occupied with the investigation of every 
source that could throw light on the closing episodes of Marlowe’s 
career. Attempts have been made to follow any clue in State 
papers, registers, or other archives bearing upon the dramatist’s 
associates in his last hours in the house of the Deptford landlady, 
Eleanor Bull. A sketch of the most prominent of these associates, 
the secret-service agent and plotter, Robert Poley, was con- 
tributed by one of the writers of the present article to the Nine- 
teenth Century and After in October 1928, and was expanded in 
Marlowe and his Circle. Further light on the connexion between 
Poley and Nicholas Skeres, who also took part in the fatal affray, 
has been thrown by Miss Ethel Seaton. Additional particulars of 
the reputable later career of Ingram Frizer in Eltham have been 
furnished by Mr. J. W. Kirby. He died there, as Miss E. de Kalb 
discovered in local records, in August 1627. 

We are now able from documents found at Somerset House 
to carry on Frizer’s family history for some months after his 
death. His surviving married daughter, Alice Dixon, propounded 
a ‘nuncupative’ or oral will and claimed to be his executrix. 
This will was contested by Frizer’s grandson John Bankes, suing 
through his father and guardian, also named John Bankes, who had 
married another daughter, who was by this time presumably dead. 
A ‘ definitive sentence’ of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
on October 27, 1627, pronounced against the nuncupative will, 
and declared that Frizer had died intestate, and that Alice Dixon 
should have the administration of his goods. A commission was 
accordingly issued to her on October 30, 1627, but the adminis- 
tration was afterwards withdrawn owing to further legal pro- 
ceedings taken by the Bankes family, of which the particulars 
have not been preserved, 
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Thus, bit by bit, new details come to light about the actors 
in the strange Deptford tragedy, and even about some of the 
jurors whose verdict at the inquest that Frizer killed Marlowe in 
self-defence is being challenged by many scholars to-day. But 
there is one enigmatic figure connected with Marlowe’s last days, 
though not with the actual death scene at Deptford, who has 
hitherto attracted less attention from those engaged on Marlovian 
research. Harleian MS. 6848, ff. 185-6, in the British Museum, 
is headed ‘A Note Containing the opinion of one Christopher 
Marly, concerning his damnable iudgment of religion and scorn 
of Gods word.’ It is signed ‘ Richard Baines ’ and is the original 
document delivered by this informer against Marlowe to Eliza- 
beth’s Government. Another document, Harleian MS. 6853, 
f. 307, is, as the endorsement tells us, a copy sent to the Queen 
herself, with a number of slight variations. According to this 
copy the ‘note’ was delivered ‘on Whitsun eve last ’—+.e., on 
June 2, 1593. As Marlowe had been killed on May 30, the date 
may be incorrect. In any case, Baines thought that he was still 
alive when he formulated his charges against him. 

They were of the most far-reaching and miscellaneous character. 
Taey ranged from accusations of the foulest blasphemies to state- 
ments that Marlowe declared all protestants to be hypocritical 
asses, that he counted all who loved not tobacco as fools, and 
that he claimed to have as good right to coin as the Queen of 
England. But the most dangerous sting of the “ note’ was in the 
section that charged Marlowe with being a propagandist of 
‘Atheism,’ which summed up for Elizabeth’s advisers everything 
that was subversive not only of Church but of State. 

This Marlow . . . persvadeth men to Atheism willing them not to be 
afeared of bugbeares and hobgoblines and vtterly scorning both God and 
his ministers as I Richard Baines will Iustify and approue both by mine 
oth and the testimony of many honest men. 

Who was this Richard Baines who brought such deadly 
accusations against Marlowe? It helps somewhat to the identi- 
fication that Richard Baines (with its surname variants, Baynes 
and Banes), so far as our investigations have gone, does not seem 
to have been a common name at the period. There was a Richard 
Baynes of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who matriculated in 
November 1568, took his B.A. in 1572-3, and his M.A. (at Caius) 
in 1576. There is nothing, however, to connect him with Marlowe’s 
circle in London, with which the writer of the ‘ note ’ must have 
been familiar. This also applies to Richard Baynes, a son of 
Thomas Baynes, of Whaddon, Cambridgeshire, who mentions 
him in his will of May 11, 1593, apparently asa minor. A Richard 
Banes, a witness to the will of William Arnall of Southwell, on 
March 6, 1541, is out of the question, owing to the date. 
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It would therefore seem that Professor Tucker Brooke in his 
recent Life of Marlowe (1930), in the Methuen edition of the 
dramatist’s works, was warranted in seeking to identify the author 
of the ‘ note’ with Richard Baines of the Middle Temple, son of 
an elder Richard Baines, merchant of the Staple in London, a dealer 
in wool, and a landowner in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, 
In the valuable Appendix X. to his Life Professor Brooke 
gave quotations from documents in the Public Record Office, 
and from the Acts of the Privy Council, bearing on the two 
Richards, father and son. By further investigations at the 
Record Office and at Somerset House, and in printed parish 
registers, we have been able to trace the family history in greater 
detail and to a later date, and to strengthen, as we think, the 
circumstantial evidence that points to Richard Baines, the 
younger, as being the author of the ‘ note’ denouncing Marlowe. 

The elder Richard Baines was wealthy, unscrupulous and 
litigious, cast in the same mould as the William Gardiner with 
whom Professor Leslie Hotson has recently made us familiar in 
Shakespeare versus Shallow. With his earlier law-suits, arising 
out of quarrels in Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, of which 
Professor Brooke gives details, we need not deal further here. 
But the case in which he and Robert Woodruf became involved 
in 1581 concerning the payment by Jerome Benalio to Woodruf 
for 251} tods of wool has some features of special interest. In 
the first place, the will of Grace Baines, widow of the elder 
Richard, of which the greater part is quoted below for the first 
time, shows that he and Robert Woodruf were not only, as 
Benalio declared, ‘ parteners and joynt occupiers together,’ but 
brothers-in-law. In an imperfect document (S. P. Dom. Eliz. 
154/77) and a more detailed ‘ note and true declaration’ (S. P. Dom. 
Eliz. 149/34) the matters at issue are set forth from the point of 
view of Woodruf and Baines, and in another set of articles 
(S. P. Dom, Eliz. 154/78) from that of Benalio. The case was 
fought with great determination on both sides in the Courts of 
Exchequer, Nisi Prius, and Chancery. It is interesting that 
Benalio’s counsel was ‘ Mr. Sergeant Puckring,’ to whom in 1593, 
when he had become Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Thomas Kyd 
wrote his two letters concerning Marlowe’s ‘ Atheism,’ which 
support many of the charges made by the younger Richard 

es. 

By what would now be held an unwarrantable intrusion of 
the executive into the judicial domain, Sir Francis Walsingham, 
the Queen’s principal Secretary, intervened on behalf of Benalio. 
The trial in the Court of Nisi Prius took place in the Guildhall 
before Sir Roger Manwood, the Lord Chief Baron, on June 6, 
1581. From a hitherto unquotedjletter (S. P. Dom. Eliz. 149/33.) 
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written on that date by Manwood to Walsingham, it is evident 
that the Secretary had warned him to examine the case with the 
utmost care for ‘ yt was to be doubted there would be vsede some 
synister practyzes on the parte of the plaintiff.’ Manwood’s 
letter was dictated, but it was corrected, dated from Serjeants’ 
Inn, and signed by himself. He asserts that he has been ‘ mys- 
reported,’ and that he will be ‘ as careful in the examinacion of 
the case that no sinister practizes be vsed, as I would be for my 
father’s cause.’ He was, however, evidently doubtful as to the 
effect of his letter, for he ends, ‘ I meane neverthelesse to attende 
you between viij and ix of clocke to the hall warde.’ According 
to S. P. 154/77 Walsingham thereupon called Woodruf before him, 
in the presence of the Lord Chief Baron, and forced him to agree 
toa postponement of the proceedings. It is evident that Manwood 
was already suspected of the crooked dealings on the bench which 
in later years led to his downfall. But what is more important 
for our present inquiry is that Robert Woodruf and Richard 
Baines, the elder, were accused of ‘synister practyzes’ by so 
responsible an authority as the Secretary of State. 

When Manwood’s letter to Walsingham was written on June 6, 
1581, Richard Baines, the younger, was aged eleven years and 
seven months. Professor Brooke says that ‘he seems to have 
been born about 1566.’ It can now be stated with practical 
certainty that he was born in that year towards the end of 
October, for the registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill (Harl. Soc. Regs., 
vol. i., p. 12), contain the following entry : 


1566 Nouem 1 Monday Christning of Richard Baynes sonne of 


The name of the father is unfortunately omitted here and in 
a later entry : 


1568 Februa 2 Thursday Christning of Mary Banes daughter of . . . 


But there is ample proof in documents quoted later in this 
article that they were the children of Richard Baines, merchant 
of the Staple, who is mentioned in two further entries : 


1577. June 23 Sonday Christning of Fraunces Baines daughter of 
Richard Baines, merchant of ye Staple, born the 19 daye of 


June. 

1580 Nouem 6 Sonday Christning of Verela Baynes daughter of 
Richard Banes Merchant Stapler; born the first of Nouember 
being tuesday. 


Richard Baines, the younger, was, on this evidence, the eldest 
of a family of four, and was his father’s only son and heir. He 


appears to have had the education suitable to his position and 
Vor. CXII—No. 670 s s* 
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prospects. Professor Brooke quotes from the Minutes of Parlia- 
ment of the Middle Temple (vol. i., 251, ed. C. T. Martin) the 
admission entry on May 21, 1582, of ‘M* Richard, son and 
heir of Richard Baynes of Shrewsbury, gent., specially ; fine £5.’ 
The elder Baines had presumably property in Shrewsbury as well 
as elsewhere in the county of Salop, for this ‘M* Richard’ is 
evidently the same as the ‘ Richard Baynes of the Middle Temple,’ 
son of the merchant of the Staple, deceased, the subject of the 
Privy Council’s Orders on December 31, 1588, and February 2, 
1588-9, quoted below. There is only one Richard Baines in the 
Middle Temple admission lists. But if our date for his birth, late 
in October 1566, is correct, he must have been admitted at the 
unusually early age of fifteen and a half. It seems, however, to 
have been at this time a pro formdé admission (members of the 
Inns of Court themselves sometimes entered their children in 
infancy). For it was usual then, as now, for law students to 
proceed to the Inns of Court after residence at the university. 
Witness the dialogue between Justice Shallow and his cousin 
Silence in King Henry IV., part ii., act iii., sc. 2: 


SHattow. I daresay my cousin William is become a good scholar, 
He is at Oxford still, is he not ? 

SILENCE. Indeed, sir, to my cost. 

SHALLOW. He must then to the Inns of Court shortly. 


Joseph Foster had therefore reason in his Alumni Oxonienses for 
identifying the Mr. Richard Baynes of the Middle Temple with 
‘Richard Baynes of London, gent.,’ aged seventeen, who matricu- 
lated at Oxford, as a member of St. John’s College, on February 8, 
1583. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. U. Powell and Mr. A. Lane 
Poole, Fellows of St. John’s College, we are able to give fuller 
particulars of Baines’s career at Oxford. Though he did not 
formally matriculate till February 1583, he had come into 
residence at St. John’s in the Michaelmas Term, 1582. For in 
the college buttery books his name appears in the list of receipts 
for that term ‘ pro Batellis convictorum ’—i.e., for the batells or 
board of commoners (as distinguished from ‘ soci,’ or fellows). 
The entry is repeated in the three later terms of the academical 
year 1582-3, in the four terms of 1583-4, and in the first and 
last terms of 1584-5. Thus Baines completed the greater part of 
his academical course, though the interruption of his studies 
during half of his last year at Oxford may help to account for 
the fact that, so far as the records show, he did not take a degree. 

His father, who, according to Elizabethan standards of age, 
was now growing old, may well have wished, as some of the 
documents quoted later suggest, to initiate his son and heir into 
some of his complicated financial affairs. Any such association 
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can have lasted little more than three years. For we can now 
determine within a few days the date of the death of Richard 
Baines, the elder. The burial register of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
for 1588 contains the following entry : 


Decem 3 Tuesday M* Richard Baynes Merchant of the Staple, pit in 
y® south Chapell yers 56. 


Two days later, on December 5, a commission which we have 
found at Somerset House (Prerog. Court of Cant. Adm. Act Book, 
1587-91, p. 82) was granted ‘ Richardo Baynes filio naturali et 
legitimo Richardi Baynes nuper dum vixit parochie omnium 
Sanctorum maior in Themstreate Civitatis London defuncti’ to 
administer the goods of the same, ‘ cum consensu Gracie Baynes 
relicte dicti defuncti.’ There can be no doubt, as the name of 
Grace Baines, the widow, proves, that the reference here is to the 
merchant of the Staple and his son Richard. But as his chief 
connexion in London was with the parish of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
it is curious to find him described as of the parish of All Hallows 
the Great. Presumably he had some property there ; every new 
document adds to the extent of his holdings. 

As the younger Richard was only twenty-two when his father 
died intestate (as is stated in a letter of the Privy Council, 
December 31, 1588), he was scarcely equal to the responsibility of 
administering a considerable estate, and he soon got into trouble: 
The Privy Council’s letter, quoted by Professor Brooke, states 
that the elder Richard Baines, merchant of the Staple, had 
borrowed of John St. Leger, merchant stranger, the sum of 
£338 15s., and was, when he died, ‘ of sufficient wealth and ability 
to discharge the said debt’ ; but that his son Richard ‘ seeketh 
by deceitful and subtle means to defraud the said St. Leger.’ He 
was therefore to pay him within some reasonable time, or to be 
bound ‘to answer the same before their Lordships with con- 
venient speed.’ The sequel is recorded in a minute of the Privy 
Council, February 2, 1588-9 : 


Richard Baynes of the Middle Temple in London, gentleman, being 
bound to make his appearance before the Lords of her Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, this day made his said appearance, which for 
his indemnity for the said bond is entered into this Register of Council, 
and he thereupon enjoined to give his attendance daily on their Lordships 
till by their order he shall be dismissed. 


The formula, with the substitute of bond for warrant, is practically 
the same as in the Privy Council minute of May 20, 1593, con- 
cerning Christopher Marlowe himself. 

Nor, as we are now able to show, was this an isolated instance 
of corrupt practice on the part of the younger Richard in the 
administration of his father’s estate. Professor Brooke suggested 
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that more information on ‘ injunctions to Ric. Baynes & others’ 
(Calendar, S. P. Eliz. Dom. Jan. 30, 159x) might add some light. 
This hint has proved fruitful. Reference to the original document 
(S. P. 38/2, f. 7) showed that the injunction was at the suit of 
Thomas Gell. On further investigation we found an application 
by Thomas Gell, of Hopton, in the county of Derby, esquire, 
endorsed November 27, 1590, to the Court of Requests that 
‘Richard Baynes the sonne’ should be summoned to appear 
before the Court. The document (Court of Request Proceedings, 
144/4) contains a number of important details. Gell states that 
he was ‘ indetted to one Richard Baynes [the elder] marchante 
and Cytisen of London about fower yeares past ’ in a sum of £15. 
Further, on February 16, in the twenty-ninth year of the Queen’s 
reign (1587), in consideration of £25, to be paid in four instal- 
ments, Richard Baines by his deed in writing agreed to lease to 
Gell till the Feast of the Annunciation (March 25), 1588: 

One messuage or Tenement lying att Cockfoster in the Countie of 
Middlesex and the rowmes Stables and Barnes there vnto belonginge and 
also certayne beddinge and implementes of hushold stuffe in the said 
howse togeather with all and singuler the Landes and meadowes to the 
same belonginge or appertayninge and then in the occupacion of hime the 
said Richard Baynes. 

We thus learn that Baines was at this time, in addition to 
his other properties, occupying the Cockfoster estate, for the 
lease of which and for the {15 debt Gell gave him a bill for £40. 
But Gell before taking possession altered his mind, and deter- 
mined to ‘ place hime sealf else where.’ Baines, being his ‘ very 
freind,’ raised no objection, and he also took payment of iz {15 
debt in the form of 32 stone of wool. He then faithfully promised 
Gell to return him his bill for £40, ‘ to be canselled att such time 
as convenyent Leasure wold serue to make searche for the same.’ 
It was characteristic of the elder Richard’s methods that ‘ con- 
venyent Leasure’ never served before his death in December 
1588. Thereupon Gell continues : 

One Richard Baynes gentleman sonne of the said Richard and Adminis- 
trator of the goodes and Chattells of his said ffather . . . fynding the 
said Bill amongest other the wrytinges of the said intestate uncanselled 
hath putt the same in sewte against your said Subiect att the Comon 
Lawe albeyt he certonly knoweth the same in all equitie and conscience 
ought to be discharged. 


Gell declared that Richard Baines, the son, had proof of the 
discharge in his father’s ‘ bookes of receytes and reckoninges,’ 
and that he was well aware of his father’s ‘ havinge and inioyinge ’ 
the premises of which Gell had taken a lease, because he was 
‘ dwellinge in house with hime.’ 

From this last statement we learn that the younger Baines, 
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then over twenty-two years of age, was living at the time of his 
father’s death under his roof, and the presumption is that he was 
still unmarried. The Court order him to appear, under a penalty 
of £100, in the octave of Hilary (January 20) to answer to the 
complaint of Gell. The further injunction of January 30, 1590-1. 
shows that he had failed to make a satisfactory rejoinder. The 
sequel is unknown, but it, is a further proof of the extensive 
possessions and connexions of the elder Baines that he owned 
this Middlesex property, and had considerable dealings with a 
Derbyshire landed gentleman, whose family are still in possession 
of the Hopton estate. 

Thus wherever the name, Richard Baines, has hitherto been 
traced in London documents between 1581 and 1591 it is either 
that of the merchant of the Staple who died before December 3, 
1588, or of his son. The evidence has thus been gradually cumu- 
lative that it was Richard Baines, the younger, who wrote and 
delivered to the authorities the ‘ j’accuse’ note against Marlowe 
in May or early June 1593. His character and situation suit the 
part of the informer. He belonged to a family that had an 
aptitude for being mixed up with the shadier sides of legal affairs. 
His father had been ‘ a troublesome, clamorous, and wilful vexer 
of divers her Majesty’s subjects’ (Star Chamber, B 28/14) ; his 
uncle, Roger Woodruf, as has been seen above, was suspected by 
Walsingham of ‘synyster practyzes’; even his sisters, as will be | 
shown, had a suit about the administration of their mother’s 
estate. He himself had been in trouble with the authorities, and 
was familiar with Privy Council procedure. When they summoned 
the ‘ atheist ’ Marlowe before them, he may well have seen an 
opportunity of fishing in troubled waters and turning the affair 
to his own advantage. He speaks as one whose identity is well 
known, ‘as I Richard Baines will Justify and approue both by 
mine otk and the testimony of many honest men.’ 

If this was so, the tragedy at Deptford on May 30, 1593, 
must have defeated his hopes. Was he himself the victim of a 
worse tragedy on December 6, 1594? In the Stationers’ Register 
on that date (Arber ii., 316) there is entered to Thomas Gosson 
and William Blackwell ‘a ballad intituled the wofull lamentacon 
of RICHARD BAYNES executed at Tyborne the 6. of December 
1594.’ No copy of the ‘ lamentacon’ which would have helped 
to identify the culprit and his crime seems to have survived. But 
Cooper in Athenae Cantab., vol. ii., 174 (followed by Peile and by 
Venn), had no warrant except the name for stating that this 
Richard Baines was the member of Christ’s College mentioned 
earlier in this article, of whose career nothing whatsoever is known. 
With regard to Richard Baines of the Middle Temple, his record, 
so far as it is known, is not inconsistent, under Elizabethan con- 
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ditions, with such a'calamitous end. And it is notable that, so 
far as we are aware, there is in any case no further mention of 
him in any. contemporary document. Of special significance is the 
omission of his name from his mother’s will, made on August 17, 
1597. Her death took place within eight days, as is shown by 
this entry in the burial register of St. Peter’s, Cornhill : 


1597 August 25 Thursday: Mr Grace Banes widow, her pit in the 
South Chappell 50. 


We have found the will of Grace Baines at Somerset House 
(Prerog. Court. Cant., Cobham 83), and we print here its main 
sections, because they have a bearing on the problem of Richard 
Baines, the younger, and because they reintroduce members of 
the family already known to us, and some others less closely 
related. 


In the name of God Amen the seavententh daie of August One thowsand 
five hundred ninetie seaven... . . I Grace Baynes of London widdowe 
beinge of perfect minde and remembrance thankes be to Almightie God 
make and ordaine this my last will and testament in manner and sorte 
followeinge. . . . I-most hartelie desire that my bodie maie be laied and 
placed in Sainct Peters church where my late deare husband Richard 
Baynes lyeth And I doe by this my last will and Testament give and 
bequeath to my daughter ffrauncis Baynes the somme of three hundred 
and fiftie poundes of lawfull monie of England Also I give and bequeath 
her the lease of my house which I now dwell in scituat in Sainct Peters 
parishe I give to my good brother Sir Nicholas Woodrofe for a remem- 
brance of me a ringe of fortie shillinges price and the like to my brother 
M™ Robert Woodrofe Also I give to my welbeloved sisters M™* Kingsmill 
my Ladie Woodrofe Mistris Grevell and M™* Woodroofe everie of them 
one ringe of twentie shillinges price for a remembrance of me I give to 
my goddaughter Grace Reve twenty shillinges Item I give to my cosen 
Kente twentie shillinges To my cosin Allin twentie shillinges in monie 
and some of my olde apparrell at the discretion of my Executrix. . ..I 
give and bequeath betwixt my two daughters, that is Marie Smith and 
ffrauncis Baynes all my lynnen whatsoever my beddinge and whatsoever 
belonges theirto except bedstedes Also my carpettes and cushions brasse 
and pewter to be equallie devided betwixt them by the discretion of some 
of my honest neighbours or frendes. I give my daughter Smith my Rubie 
ringe my Ale cuppe and two spoones of sylver and guilt Item I give to 
my sonne in lawe Robert Smithe my Saphire Ringe my guilt standinge 
cuppe with a cover. . . . I give to Ursula Katherin Robert and Marie 
Smith my daughters children everie of them tenne poundes to be paide 
them by my Executrix at theire ages of eightene yeeres if they or anie of 
them so longe live Item I give to my brother Robert Woodrofe his 
children to be devided amongest them fortie poundes of lawfull monie of 
England I doe ordaine and appoint my daughter ffrauncis Baynes my 
full and sole Executrix of this my last will and testament. 


All the above items in Grace Baines’s will are, it will be seen, 
family bequests. But intermingled with them are various other 
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legacies which show that she did not confine her benefactions to 
her kith and kin, but remembered her less fortunate neighbours 
and her dependants. 


Item I give to the poore in St. Peters parishe where I dwell fortie 
shillinges. Item I give toward the maintenance of the children of the 
Hospitall three poundes in monie. 

Item I give my servantes that shall take paines with me above their 
wages twentie shillinges a peece. 

Item I appoint to be bestowed on my buriall at the discretion of my 
Executrix twentie poundes. 


She also bequeathed ten pounds to John Penyfather, of London, 
haberdasher, and twenty shillings to ‘Saraie Graie,’ his sister, 
who were two of the six witnesses to the will: This will, with its 
detailed dispositions to relatives of different grades in three 
generations, besides its minor and charitable bequests, makes 
the impression of having been very carefully drawn up by the 
testatrix. But two names are conspicuously absent, those of her 
son Richard and her youngest daughter Ursula. The latter must 
have died in childhood. Richard, too, must have been dead. He 
had either not married or his wife and offspring were passed over 
in his mother’s will. Grace Baines speaks affectionately of her 
‘late deare husband’; her silence about her late only son is 
easily understood, if he died a felon’s death at Tyburn. 

The litigious spirit of the family was not confined to the men, 
for Grace Baines’s will was proved on September 3, 1597, only 
after sentence had been promulgated in a suit between Mary 
Smith, alias Baynes, daughter of Grace Baynes, and Frances 
Baynes, daughter and executrix, pronouncing for the sanity of 
the deceased and the validity of the will exhibited by the said 
Frances. The elder married daughter, Mary, may have been 
partly consoled for her defeat by the grant of a commission to 
her (Prerog. Court Cant. Admin. Act Book, 1592-8, f. 224) on 
October 20, 1597, to administer the goods of her father, late of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill. She thus, after her mother’s death, 
succeeded to the administration which had fallen to the younger 
Richard in December 1588. We may hope that she was more 
scrupulous than her brother, of whose apparently ill-starred 
career this is a last echo. Whatever were his other follies and 
misdeeds, it is as an informer against Marlowe that he will have 
an unenviable immortality. 


F. S. Boas. 
E. Vine HALL, 
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THE BRONTES AND THEIR BIOGRAPHERS? 


INTEREST in the Brontés is never-ending. And we do not wonder 
at it, for those who love their works can never get from their 
minds the moving life stories of the immortal sisters. It may to 
some seem surprising that every detail of their doings seems of 
such paramount importance, and that the exact relationship 
borne to them by a highly peculiar and unreasonable father and 
a tipsy, ill-behaved brother is matter of almost fierce dispute. 
But of course it is not surprising at all, because everything that 
pertains to the appearance in history of two writers of genius (for 
the third sister, Anne, hardly comes within that category), in 
surroundings as unpropitious as any that can be imagined, must 
be of intense interest and importance. Why should these girls 
be born to parents so unpromising ? From the father they might 
have derived physical health, but they did not, for all died young. 
Had those who succumbed as children lived to maturity, would 
they have been equally remarkable women? Would the one 
brother, had he been guided into leading a decent life, have been 
a genius like his sisters ? 

All these questions are made to press specially upon us just 
at this time because a great edition of the Brontés—their Lives 
and Works—is being issued by the Shakespeare Head Press. 
Now the Lives and Correspondence have appeared, brought 
together in four large volumes by two Bronté enthusiasts, Mr. 
Wise and Mr. Symington, from the collections of Mr. Clement 
Shorter and many others ; but the rest of the edition will follow 
speedily. Every letter that can be discovered bearing any relation 
to the sisters—and there are a good many in which that relation 
is, to say the least, slight—has been collected, and now we have a 
better opportunity than we have ever had of forming our views 
on the subject in point. There is not much to influence the reader 
in the opinions expressed in the letterpress, since, perhaps wisely, 
the editors have only inserted sufficient of their own matter to 
make the letters intelligible. At the end one asks whether one’s 

1 The Brontés: Their Lives, Friendships and Correspondence, edited by 


T. J. Wise and J.A. Symington. (Oxford: The Shakespeare Head Press, 4 vols.) 
Charlotte Bronté, by E. F. Benson. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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views have been materially altered, and I do not think that the 
answer will be in the affirmative. We still have the enigma 
before us of those three girls working their way in inexpressibly 
dreary surroundings and with no sort of encouragement, occupied 
either with the constant drudgery of domestic life or the, to them, 
utterly uncongenial work of teaching little children in strange, 
unsympathetic milieux, and yet living and writing in another 
world all their own. 

The more one reads of the letters, the more one is convinced 
that Branwell—the dissipated brother—had little if anything to 
do with the composition of Wuthering Heights—surely one of 
the most masculine works ever written by a woman. Mr. E. F. 
Benson, in his Life of Charlotte Bronté, goes minutely into this 
question, and concludes that he had a part at any rate in the two 
first chapters of the book, which are certainly somewhat detached 
from the rest. But even this it is difficult to believe when we see 
the letters and poems that he did write at the time, though, of 
course, his life and conversation had no doubt its influence on the 
form and wording of the novel. How could it fail to do so con- 
sidering the limited range of Emily Bronté’s knowledge of human 
beings ? She was a child of Nature, almost untouched by human 
influence, and it was Nature alone that seemed to teach her its 
lessons. As a literary figure she towers above her elder sister : 
she was a genius such as has to be accepted and not explained, 
for she could say what only the greatest can say, truths that are 
true for every person and every time. In pcetry, anyhow, none 
brought her either words or thoughts. They were hers, and hers 
alone. 

There is an interesting account in Mrs. Gaskell’s Biography of 
Charlotte of the weird childhood of the Bronté children, though 
children in the ordinary sense they never were. The youngest 
girl, Anne, was not two years old when her mother died, and the 
elder girls tended the younger. It is not to us so incredible as it 
seems to some critics that they even took out little Anne, the 
toddler, to the moor close by. Perambulators hardly existed in 
those days, and toddling mites were conveyed along by elder 
sisters as soon as they could walk, being given a lift when neces- 
sary. The old servant may have given exaggerated accounts of 
the father’s conduct, but Mr. Bronté evidently did not take the 
main accusations made in the first edition of the Life very 
seriously, and was content to laugh at them. One would have 
thought that the account of the children’s home conditions, even 
in the expurgated edition of the book, might have concerned 
him, not because of cruel usage, but because of lack of loving 
care ; but this was not so. He wrote even at the first that he 
had 
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perused the Memoir with a degree of pleasure and pain which can only be 
known to myself. . . . You [Mrs. Gaskell] have not only given a picture 
of my dear wife, and all my dear children, and such a picture too, and so 
full of truth and life. The picture of my brilliant and unhappy son isa 
masterpiece. Indeed, all the pictures in the work have vigorous, truthful 
and delicate touches in them, which could have been executed only by a 
skilful female hand. There are a few trifling mistakes which, should it be 
decreed necessary, may be corrected in the second edition. 


Surely this is the mildest reproof ever given to a traducer, if, as 
Mr. Benson is inclined to think, Mrs. Gaskell were such. The 
only incomprehensible point in the letter is the quite extra- 
ordinary appreciation of the more than outspoken account of 
Patrick Bronté’s son Branwell’s delinquencies. No wonder 
Harriet Martineau—the blunt, outspoken Harriet—exclaimed, 
‘The old monster! Anything so appalling as one sentence in it 
I am sure I never saw come from a human hand’ ! 

It is interesting in this connexion to read that very vivid 
recently published letter from Mrs. Gaskell’s daughter Meta 
telling of a visit to old Mr. Bronté made by the two after Char- 
lotte’s death. This would surely give his considered opinion, for 
by now much had appeared in print criticising Mrs. Gaskell’s 
account of the Bronté father. In consequence the writer was in 
some trepidation as to her reception by the old gentleman. He, 
however, was, as before, courtesy itself, saying, ‘ As I told you in 
my first letter, the Memoir is a book which will hand your name 
down to posterity.’ He went on to speak of the one fault he had 
to find with it—namely, the statement that he had not allowed his 
children to have meat, and that this might (as had been said by 
the defenders of Cowan Bridge School) have been the cause of 
their delicacy rather than the fare they partook of there. He had 
not, he said, chosen to defend himself at the expense of proving 
Mrs. Gaskell inaccurate. All this does not betoken serious indig- 
nation over the story as told by Mrs. Gaskell, or indeed serious 
criticism of it. Still, we hope and believe that the extremer forms 
of violence recorded against Mr. Bronté were, as Mr. Benson and 
the present editors think, unwarranted. 

As to the account of the school that is supposed to be the 
origin of Lowood in Jane Eyre, Mrs. Gaskell stuck manfully to her 
guns despite violent attack. The Bronté children were’ hyper- 
sensitive perhaps, but probably she knew enough of the private 
schools of that day to be prepared to believe the worst. I myself 
have heard from personal sources accounts of Yorkshire schools of 
a similar date—even of schools accounted ‘ high-class ’—in which 
the treatment was no better and in some cases even more cruel. 
The standard of child care was not high in the earlier part of last 
century, and there was firmly implanted in people’s minds the 
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belief that for those not likely to be endowed with many worldly 
goods, preparation must be made early for that hardship which 
might be before them later on, and also that the body must suffer 
to save the soul. Naturally, as Mr. Benson points out, the suffer- 
ings of children depended on their psychology, and were apt to be 
magnified in retrospect, or at least realised as they were not in 
childhood itself, which accepts the apparently inevitable without 
demur. And the poor little sensitive, shy Bronté children were 
spared nothing. Charlotte was always clear that she exaggerated 
in no way in her account of children’s sufferings at school. Mr. 
Wilson, whose action was so much criticised in connexion with 
the institution, edited and partly wrote a paper called The Chil- 
dren’s Friend, in which were many of those stories of sudden death 
and damnation which were meted out to the young in those days. 
In this paper it is, for instance, related how a child of three had its 
naughty will crossed by its mother, and cried and stamped and 
was finally struck dead by God. The solemn question was then 
asked, ‘ Where is she now?’ We have many records ©, little 
children, even at a later date than this, lying awake at night with 
this dreadful thought in their minds, and being told, as were the 
children in Mr. Wilson’s paper, that ‘God demanded that they 
should be whipped to make them remember what a sad thing sin 
is.’ And those who carried out this system were reputed good 
people at heart ! 

Where everybody concerned—the sisters and, above all, Mrs. 
Gaskell—went grievously astray, was in regard to the doings of 
Branwell, the wild, unstable brother. He had told exaggerated 
and really false tales about his relations with the wife of hisemployer 
when acting as tutor in the family, and also about the stipulation 
in the husband’s will concerning him. The stories were believed 
—one wonders why, but doubtless they were related with con- 
vincing unction—and not only his sisters, but Mrs. Gaskell, 
accepted them as truth and believed that the lady’s action drove 
him desperate. It is possible, of course, that the lady invented 
the story about her husband’s forbidding in his will any inter- 
course with Branwell for reasons of her own, since she might have 
wished to bring her relations with him to an end. Her children 
appeared to have helped to give credence to much of the gossip 
about her. Mrs. Gaskell, anyhow, had to suffer, for a legal action 
was threatened, and she only escaped this fate by deleting from 
her Life of Charlotte Bronté the offending paragraphs, and 
through her legal representative and relative apologising in The 
Times. The strangest part of the tale is that the offending state- 
ments were ever allowed to pass the publishers’ eyes. 

Branwell’s conduct well-nigh drove his sister Charlotte crazy. 
He came next to her in age and had been her ally, while the two 
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younger girls, Emily and Anne, naturally clung together. But 
Branwell, when he took to drink and drugs and made himself a 
nuisance in the home, must have been much more trying to Char- 
lotte—the neat, precise, tidy Charlotte, whose house is described 
as immaculately clean and dainty—than to Emily, to whom all 
these things took a very secondary place. Branwell not only 
could not keep a situation, and latterly would not seriously look 
for one, but he spent money where there was little to spend. ‘ It 
has been our lot to see him take a wrong bent ; to hope, expect, 
wait for his return to the right path ; to know the sickness of hope 
deferred, the dismay of prayer baffled ; to experience despair at 
last—and now to behold the sudden, early, obscure close of what 
might have been a noble career.’ 

Now the impression which many like Mr. Benson have, is that 
Charlotte repudiated her good-for-nothing brother too soon, and 
that Emily was the sister who upheld him through thick and 
thin. For three years, he says, there had been a silent antagonism 
over Branwell growing between the sisters. Emily would not 
accept for herself the compassion withheld from him. But there 
is no support for this view from the newly published Letters. 
No doubt to Emily the conventions of life meant nothing. She 
lived her own life in her own way, and that life led her to rise 
above the petty incidents of the world to the eternities beyond. 
When one reads the account of her last days one’s heart bleeds 
for Charlotte—so anxious to help, so unable todo so. It was not 
love that was lacking, it was understanding; and how many 
people couid have understood Emily? Charlotte immensely 
adored her sister—‘ Mine bonnie love,’ she used to call her ; but 
her reason, as she knew, advanced by a different road from hers. 
She knew, for instance, that Emily would turn from the ‘ great 
world’ of London in disgust. As her sister’s illness was growing 
on her and she refused to take advice, Charlotte said: ‘ Her 
reserved nature causes me great uneasiness of mind. It is useless 
to question her—you get no answers.’ She tried to leave all in 
God’s hands, but faith and resignation were difficult to practise. 
Poor Charlotte! ‘When she [Emily] is ill,’ she says, ‘ there 
seems to be no sunshine in the world for me. The tie of sister is 
near and dead indeed, and I think a certain harshness in her 
powerful and peculiar character only makes me cling to her more.’ 
And yet when the end came she remembers in sorrow how her 
occupation was gone—the occupation of bringing the news to her 
from without. When pressed to go into society, Emily would 
say, ‘What is the use? Charlotte will bring it all home to me.’ 
When her sister Anne followed Emily’s footsteps and passed 
away likewise, the unfortunate remaining sister was indeed in 
despair: ‘ Waking, I think, sleeping, I dream of them; and I 
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cannot recall them as they were in health, still they appear to me 
in sickness and suffering. . . . This pain must be undergone ; its 
poignancy, I trust, will be blunted one day!’ 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to know the inner workings of 
family life, especially of a family so reserved in expression as the 
Brontés, but we can hardly believe that there was any deep 
estrangement between Charlotte and Emily. Where there is so 
strangely little material to go on different biographers have made 
different pictures of the family life none of which can be verified. 
Branwell’s maunderings to his friends cannot be taken as evidence. 
No doubt Emily hated her poems being accidentally discovered 
by Charlotte, but Charlotte herself tells the tale. No girl who 
writes poetry would enjoy her poems being discovered, but it 
would be an exaggeration to talk, as Mr. Benson does, of her 
desk being ‘rifled.’ Charlotte told the story to exemplify her 
sister’s dislike of coming before the public, and to explain how 
she had managed to persuade her to do so, and surely it is making 
a mountain out of a molehill to say it was a ‘ stern invasion of her 
private life.’ We may thank God that it was successful. 

It is indeed tempting to form a picture, such as has been 
done with great skill and effect, of the members of the family 
group all seated happily at their work, of Branwell’s entrance 
and Charlotte’s hard reflections.on her disgraceful brother, of 


how she heard Branwell’s voice still coming from Emily’s room. 


and wondered how she could tolerate his disgusting presence. It 
might have been so, and were one writing a play it might be 
considered legitimate so to describe the scene. But as to hard 
facts we cannot tell ; we give Charlotte the benefit of the doubt, 
and we can do so with some confidence. She, anyhow, had hopes 
of her brother while in his railway posts, and, though from their 
loneliness, they may not have given him the best chances in life, 
we may well ask what practical alternative would have been 
better. What Charlotte herself, writing in 1841, says about her 
home life must be taken into account. ‘It is a hard thing for 
flesh and blood to leave home, especially a good home—not a 
wealthy or splendid one. My home is humble and unattractive 
to strangers, but to me it contains what I shall find nowhere else 
in the world—the profound, the intense affection which brothers 
and sisters feel for each other when their minds are cast in the 
same mould, their ideas drawn from the same source—when they 
have clung to each other from childhood, and when disputes have 
never sprung up to divide them.’ Of course, all these sentiments 
may be taken as representing an ideal rather than a real state, but 
still they are pretty definite as to the general goodwill that existed 
in the family. Hence it is untrue to say, as Mr. Benson says, that 
‘for publicans and sinners, for the weak, the self-indulgent, and 
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the erring, Charlotte had no compassion nor any fellow-feeling, 
and she included her brother in her pitilessness.’ She did pity 
him while she could not but condemn. 

It may be strange to us that Charlotte Bronté was happiest 
when working in the house, ironing and keeping the rooms clean. 
‘I am much happier black-leading the stoves, making the beds, 
and sweeping the floors at home than I should be living like a 
fine lady anywhere else.’ The house, every visitor records, was 
kept meticulously clean. ‘ There was not much carpet anywhere 
except in the sitting-room and on the study floor. The hall floor 
and stairs were done with sandstone always beautifully clean, as 
everything was about the house ; the walls were not papered but 
stained in a pretty dove-coloured tint; hair-seated chairs and 
mahogany tables, bookshelves in the study, but not many of 
them elsewhere. Scant and bare indeed, many will say, yet it was 
not a scantness that made itself felt. Mind and thought, I had 
almost said elegance, but certainly refinement, diffused themselves 
over all, and made nothing really wanting.’ It is understandable 
that it must have been trying to have Branwell breaking in from 
the ‘ Black Bull,’ reeking of spirits and unable to walk steadily, 
but down to 1843 we have sisterly letters written to him showing 
nothing of the feeling of resentment. Doubtless it was hard to 
bear, and Charlotte expresses her feelings strongly to her friend, 
but it is surely an exaggeration to say with Mr. Benson that ‘ one 
wearies of these incessant girdings and bleeds for the unpitied 
brother more than for the pitiless sister.’ And why is the woman 
who suffered so intensely not to be thought of ? Why is she con- 
demned because she wished her brother to try to get back to his 
situation as a railway-ticket collector at Luddenden Foot? It is 
said that there he would have no stimulus of home and relations 
to keep him from going to ruin, and Charlotte is reproached for 
advising this step to give her a selfish happiness. But it was clear 
that home close to the ‘ Black Bull ’ and his boon companions was 
the very worst place for Branwell, and there seems no good reason 
for his remaining there to make his sisters miserable. It is, any- 
how, quite unjust to say that the stern Puritanism fettered her 
capacity for pity, and that she held her brother in unmitigated 
hatred and contempt. Pity even for the maudlin brother would 
have been given had there been the chance, and the supposition 
that Emily maintained a sisterly friendship towards him, thereby 
making another cause for estrangement with Charlotte, would 
require much further evidence than is now produced. Emily 
recognised his hopeless condition like the others. 

It is unfortunately true that their profession of ‘ governessing ’ 
—the only one then open to women—was the last that Charlotte 
or Emily should have embarked upon, since they had never been 
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children themselves. The children were, Charlotte says, ‘ noisy 
and over-indulged,’ and she disliked their ‘ rude familiarities.’ 
She saw insults where none were intended, and understood chil- 
dren not at all. One of her situations was at Stonegappe with a 
Mrs. John Benson Sidgwick, a cousin of Archbishop Benson (Mr. 
E. F. Benson’s father), where she was probably quite unneces- 
sarily miserable. No doubt she saw things through a distorted 
vision. But practically all governesses in those days were treated 
as inferiors, and Mrs. Gaskell tells us of one of the little pupils 
saying, ‘I love ’ou, Miss Bronté,’ and being remonstrated with 
by his mother, who exclaimed before all the children, ‘ Love the 
governess, my dear!’ Could any atmosphere be less suitable to 
this highly sensitive, imaginative creature, to whom every event 
of life formed an impression so vivid and acute that she who 
encountered it was able to convey it to posterity just as it 
presented itself to her. And Charlotte had a bitter pen and 
did not mince her words. But the part of Charlotte’s career 
with which most people are interested concerns her relations 
with M. Héger, of Brussels. It will be remembered that Miss 
Bronté made two stays in Brussels at Mme. Héger’s establish- 
ment. The first was in company with her sister Emily and lasted 
for six months only, since they were brought back by the illness 
and death of their aunt Miss Branwell. Emily—the home-sick 
Emily—was no doubt glad to be home, but Charlotte felt she had ~ 
not accomplished her task of perfecting herself in French and 

German and decided to return. It is not fair to say she ‘ left 
Emily to do most of the housework and console herself with the 
society of an old servant of over seventy years of age,’ for Emily 
wished for nothing more than to be left in her home and among 
the moors. M. Héger wrote most strongly urging Charlotte’s 
return. The girl had made remarkable progress and worked 
hard under her instructors. The Hégers were grieved over their 
departure, because they were leaving before being fully fitted to 
carry on the work for which they were preparing themselves, and 
it seemed a terrible responsibility for the father to bring their 
education to a premature end. On the face of this it appeared 
to be the most natural thing in the world for Charlotte to depart 
leaving Emily at home, and though no doubt she wrote to Ellen 
Nussey to say that she went against her conscience, prompted by 
what seemed an irresistible impulse, and that she was punished 
for her selfish folly by a withdrawal for more than two years of 
happiness and peace of mind, there is no necessity to take any 
very exaggerated view of the situation.. Had she stayed at home 
she might, she very likely thought later, have helped to check her 
brother’s downward career and the tendency in her father to 
‘over-conviviality ’ instead of leaving her sisters to grapple 
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with these adverse conditions. And there is no doubt that M. 
Héger’s good opinion of her and her own growing admiration for 
him must have caused her to have feelings, innocent enough, 
which gradually developed, and which are evidenced in the 
letters that were preserved and finally published—pitiful letters 
they were, that ought to have been burned. It is difficult to 
believe in Mlle. Héger’s story of their being twice saved from 
destruction in the waste-paper basket: others believe that M. 
Héger simply kept them himself and even occasionally read them 
to his friends. 

Charlotte gave lessons to M. Héger, and though later she says 
he hardly spoke to her, he was attentive and loaded her with 
beoks. After the summer vacation she gave notice to Mme. 
Héger, who would, she says, certainly have set her at liberty to 
return ; but M. Héger pronounced with vehemence his decision 
that she should not leave. She could not have persevered in her 
intention without exciting him to passion. It is probable that it 
was only quite towards the end of her stay that Charlotte realised 
what the situation had become. She writes at the end of 1843 to 
‘E. J.’ (Emily) that she had decided to return after her year in 
Brussels—not two years, as Mr. Benson says, but just the year that 
was likely to perfect her in her work. Indeed, it was hardly a 
year, for she left at the end of January and arrived on January 2 
in the following year. ‘I am not ill in body,’ she writes to her 
sister. ‘ It is only the mind which is a trifle shaken—for want of 
comfort.’ There was a depth of tragedy there. Doubtless M. 
Héger’s personality, which made an impression on all his pupils, 
deeply affected the lonely, home-sick girl with one man only to 
converse with. It was an innocently begun but injudicious and 
improper passion such as is not difficult to understand. Does it 
deserve the denunciations of Mr. Benson on her frantic folly, and 
his reflection on her disregard for other sinners while herself 
sinning? ‘For publicans and sinners, for the weak, and self- 
indulgent, and the erring, Charlotte had no compassion nor any 
fellow-feeling,’ he says, and her hopeless attachment is supposed 
to have made her contrast her own conduct with Branwell’s under 
similar conditions. It was all melancholy but surely compre- 
hensible, and, as Mr. Benson allows, we owe much to its existence. 
Charlotte’s heart was long in being touched, and now it was 
so to the depths, though there was no thought of any wild step 
being taken, and it does not appear, so far as we know, that 
there was any return. But one can hardly believe that Héger’s 
letters were written by his wife, whose handwriting Charlotte 
would have known. 

M. Heéger had clearly shown the letters to Mrs. Gaskell. Ina 
letter to Miss Winkworth in 1856 Mrs. Gaskell writes : ‘ I dreaded 
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lest the ‘‘ Professor ”’ [the publication of the book was under dis- 
cussion] should involve anything with M. Héger. I had heard her 
say it related to her Brussels life, and I thought if he were again 
brought before the public what would he think of me? I believe 
him to be too good to publish those letters, but I felt that his 
friends might really with some justice urge him to do so. So I 
waited the arrival of the “ Prof.’’ with great anxiety. It does 
relate to the school ; but not to M. Héger, or Madame, or Madame 
Beck, who is only slightly introduced ; and on that ground there 
could be no objection to publishing it.’ This is fairly clear 
evidence, and Miss Bronté’s sentiments for M. Héger could not 
have been unknown to her friends at home, for in Catherine 
Winkworth’s Life she tells of her talk with Charlotte Bronté betore 
her marriage to Mr. Nicholls on love affairs generally and on the 
relationship of husbands and wives. Miss Winkworth came to 
certain conclusions in spite of Charlotte’s very tepid account of 
Mr. Nicholl’s virtues and the frank confession of his narrow 
outlook, for she writes: ‘ If only he is not altogether too narrow 
for her, one can fancy her much more really happy with such a 
man than with one who might have made her more in love, and I 
am sure she will be really good to him. But I guess the true love 
was Paul Emmanuel after all, and he is dead [of course a mis- 
apprehension] ; but I don’t know and don’t think Lily [Mrs, 
Gaskell] knows.’ Mrs. Gaskell probably knew as much as the 
letters reveal—an overflowing devotion to a man who could not 
be her husband on the part of a woman who had never had an 
outlet for her aspirations and interests beyond what this man 
could and did give her. Could the story have been told when 
Mrs, Gaskell wrote, even if, as it appears, she knew? It was 
impossible to detail the profoundly emotional experience even 
if, as we all recognise, it adds enormously to the real interest of 
Charlotte Bronté’s life. Of course Mrs. Gaskell might have aban- 
doned the biography altogether rather than omit this episode, but 
that would have been a regrettable step to take. 

The dreadful year in which Charlotte lost her brother and both 
her sisters hardly bears writing about. ‘I cannot forget Emily’s 
death-day ; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, a more frequently 
recurring idea to my mind than ever. It was very terrible. She 
was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, out of a 
happy life.’ Yet the passing of the stoic Emily, who disdained 
pity, refused all outside help and stood up to die, was followed so 
soon by the death of the gentle, amenable Anne, who without 
anything of Emily’s force of character had a warm place in Char- 
lotte’s heart. ‘I can shed no tears before the public. The deep, 
real tragedy of our domestic experience is yet terribly fresh in 
my mind and memory. . . . What we deeply feel is our own— 
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we must keep it to ourselves. Ellis and Acton Bell were for me, 
Emily and Anne, my sisters—to me intimately near, tenderly 
dear—to the public they were nothing—worse than nothing— 
beings speculated upon, misunderstood, misrepresented. If | 
live, the hour may come when the spirit will move me to speak 
of them, but it is not come yet.’ Could there be anything more 
tragic than this tragedy ? There was no complaint, just accept- 
ance ; no looking for a way out, no hope for easy solution of 
troubles which could not be solved. And yet for Charlotte there 
was a dim sort of happiness still in store. 

Constantly Charlotte Bronté laments her little knowledge of 
the world. ‘It would be difficult to explain to you how little 
experience I have had of life, how few persons I have known, and 
how very few have known me.’ ‘What an advantage has 
Dickens in his knowledge of men and things!’ she exclaims to 
Mr. W. S. Williams. The faculty of imagination had lifted her 
when she was sinking in her sorrow ; its active exercise had kept 
her head above water, and this imagination she had exercised on 
the material to her hand.. Amongst this material she took the 
various curates who came to work in the parish, and one of these 
was the man who afterwards became her husband. 

Charlotte Bronté’s marriage to Mr. Nicholls has always been 
somewhat of a puzzle, and we have a good deal of matter regard- 
ing it in the new work. Certainly it proved the fact that per- 
sistence may gain its way where faint-heartedness is sure to fail. 
Her admirer got no encouragement at first, and most bitter 
opposition from old Mr. Bronté. Indeed, it seemed as if he was 
the least likely of Charlotte’s several suitors to make an impres- 
sion. Strange to say, however, the critical, self-reliant Charlotte 
required the support and sympathy of a man on whom she could 
rest as much as any ordinary love-sick girl. Her friend Ellen 
Nussey did not altogether fill the véle. However, Mr. Nicholls, 
who was narrow-minded in the extreme, and far from intellectual, 
was passionately in love, and gradually Charlotte succumbed, 
partly, one fancies, because of the brutal treatment meted out to 
him by her father. When rebuffed by him, the curate resigned his 
curacy and left the district. Very properly he continued to corre- 
spond, and finally he ventured to come to stay with a friend at 
Haworth. Charlotte told her father of her correspondence and 
finally managed to bring the two men together. Why all this, 
surely very normal, love-making when a parent is unreasonable 
should be regarded as an ‘ amazing and entrancing intrigue,’ as 
Mr. Benson regards it, one cannot guess. Trollope would have 
delighted in the tale. No doubt Charlotte knew that her father 
disapproved of an engagement, but she was thirty-eight and 
surely capable of making up her own mind. It is also hard to 
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conceive why the gentleman with whom her love-stricken swain 
stayed should be pilloried as a secret ally and fellow-conspirator. 
Mr. Benson pictures her, ‘ demure and mouselike, stealing from 
the Parsonage, when Mr. Bronté was safely occupied over his 
sermon, to keep her assignation with her lover,’ and finally, when 
telling of how Mrs. Gaskell records that she always heard Charlotte 
come downstairs again when she was in her room, asks, ‘ Is it too 
much to hope that Mr. Nicholls was waiting in the Churchyard ? ’ 

This really is carrying suppositions to an extreme that is quite 
unwarrantable. In more than one letter Mrs. Gaskell says that 
after Charlotte had gone downstairs she heard her pacing to and 
fro in the room below in her old accustomed manner. She had 
every chance of seeing Mr. Nicholls in an open way, and did not 
have to make night visits to the churchyard. Charlotte’s own 
account of her engagement as given to Miss Winkworth shows no 
great enthusiasm, and even after her marriage Mrs. Nicholls, as 
she became, kept warning her friend Ellen Nussey of the danger 
of urging women into matrimony. ‘ Indeed, indeed, Nell, it is a 
solemn and strange and perilous thing for a woman to become a 
wife.’ It was a case of very deliberate ‘ walking into love.’ 
Whether or not married life added to Charlotte’s happiness in the 
beginning or not, it is difficult to say. She wrote mainly to her 
friend Ellen, who had been her steadfast ally throughout her life, 
but her time was taken up by her husband’s claims upon her. 
‘My time is not my own now; somebody else wants a good 
portion of it and says ‘‘ We must do so and so.” We do so and 
so accordingly ; and it generally seems the right thing.’ There 
were callers, village entertainments, and all the rest. A study 
was made for Mr. Nicholls, but none for his wife, of course. 
Perhaps, she says, it was not bad for her that his bent was 
so little inclined to the literary and contempiative. He had, 
however, some clear ideas. Ellen was to write out a ‘ plain 
pledge ’ that she would burn her friend’s letters, if his wife was to 
continue her correspondence. Fortunately, she did not do this, 
and it was not long before Mr. Nicholls and old Mr. Bronté begged 
for the use of the letters when the Life was being written. Mr. 
Clement Shorter liked Mr. Nicholls, whom he visited before his 
death in Ireland, and a month before her death Charlotte wrote : 
‘No kinder, better husband than mine, it seems to me, there can 
be in the world.’ Her life had had so little joy, there was so 
much to do for others, so little done for herself. ‘ All her life was 
but labour and pain ; and she never threw down the burden for 
the sake of present pleasure,’ as an early friend wrote. Had she 
lived to have a child, to have known the joy of motherhood, it 
might have been different. 

On the whole we must acknowledge that Mrs. Gaskell did her 
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work well, criticise it as we may, and Mr. Benson hardly does 
justice to the excellence of her work. Mrs. Gaskell’s biography 
was a difficult one to write, since to give any satisfactory account 
of Charlotte Bronté as a writer it was necessary to deal with very 
trying family events, and this had to be done while the actors 
were still in life. She had to retract what could not be estab- 
lished as fact, and she had doubtless been hasty, as her correspon- 
dent and Charlotte’s lifelong friend, Mary Taylor, says. But the 
latter added, ‘ Libellous or not, the first edition was all true,’ 
though necessity might demand that it should not be published. 
It was not all true indeed, but, after all, the incorrect portion was 
a smail part of an important book. ‘ The book is a perfect suc- 
cess,’ Miss Taylor writes, ‘ in giving a true picture of a melancholy 
life. . . . Though not so gloomy as the truth, it is perhaps as 
much as people will accept without calling it exaggerated, and 
feeling the desire to doubt and contradict it ’’;.and Mary Taylor 
knew Charlotte Bronté’s life and surroundings thoroughly. 

It may be true, nevertheless, that we have not yet the bio- 
graphies of the sisters that we ought tohave. Mrs. Gaskell’s had 
manifest drawbacks, for it was written hastily and with the pen 
of a novelist rather than a historian. But it has the great advan- 
tage of being written with personal knowledge and contemporary 
information, and it has not been seriously impugned. We now 
have a well of information from which all can draw, and, though 


there is not a great deal that is new to us, the matter is carefully 
and accurately collated. 


ELIZABETH S. HALDANE. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETZENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Ovange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 
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